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NOT A DROP IS SOLD 


TILL IT’S 7 YEARS OLD 


JOHN JAMESON WHISKEY 


JOHN JAMESON & SON LTD., BOW STREET DISTILLERY, DUBLIN, IRELAND, AND AT 41 TRINITY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 
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ENAMEL AND VARNISH MANUFACTURERS 
TO THE LATR KIN FORGK ¥ 


“The more you wash it, the better tt loo 


BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH MADE. 
PARIPAN LIMITED, LONDON. 





Please your palate with a 
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TOOTH PASTE 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 


A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 
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—wakes vou with tea in bed! 
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Orr. scone 


Your dream at last realised. The * Makes the tea 
GOBLIN TEASMADE brings you a 
fourfold service. It automatically wakes * Lights the room 


you up, lights the room and makes the 


tea which you can then enjoy, and * Wakes you up 


it tells you THE CORRECT TIME. Price 


and experience gives them their delicate (P.T. Paid). (Crockery not 
Bi 4 sage * Tells the time 
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Lony ago, these tine chess-men were fashioned 


from ivory, and a subtle blend of age, skill 

£15 4s. 9d. 

included.) Supplied without tray, 
£13 13s. 8d. (P.T. Paid). 


beauty. Similar qualities combine in bringing 
that mellowness which people have enjoyed 
so much and for so long in Highland Queen 
“Grand Liqueur” 


Obtainable from all reputable Retailers. 


HIGHLAND QUEEN ~ ——€ 
Loews FURS ERS FEETER BBi409 GOBLIN Zasmade 


Lb DISTILLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAND | Manufoctured by THE BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER & ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 
Dept. !.L. Goblin Works, Leatherhead, Surrey 
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WINE MERCHANTS KING GEORGE VI 
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Wherever Timber is Used Solignum Protects it! 


The preservation of wood has always been important, 
but the present timber shortage renders the need for 
Solignum even more imperative. For over 40 years 
Solignum has been used for the protection of wood- 
work against dry-rot and decay. It destroys the 


dry-rot fungus wherever brought into contact with it 
and gives complete immunity against attack. SA hy D « 
Solignum is also used all over the world for the pro- 
tection of timber against attack by white ant, wood 


borers and other destructive insects. But it must PORT AND SHERRY 


be Solignum—applied by brush coating, spray guns 
¢ 4 . - ad 
Youll kke yi 








by dipping. 
CEERI Selignam Lid. Donington House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2) 
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The Spas of France 
W.... Gaul was still Roman 


the Spas of France 


Aprit 1, 
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won celebrity 


for their curative powers. 





The fine air, 

the natural beauty of the sites, 

good food 

(with carefully studied diet) 

and suitable entertainment, 

added to 

the qualities of the waters themselves 
and the most modern medical advice 
and therapeutic treatment, 

restore every year 

thousands of sufferers 

from many different ailments. 


Special out-of-season rates. 


Full particulars from: 
FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 
179 Piccadilly London, W.1 








1. BAGNOLES-DE-L’ORNE (Orne) : for disorders of the bloodstream, varicose veins, ete. 2. LA BOURBOULE (Puy-de-Déme) : for children’s 

ailments, ete. 3. CAUTERETS (Hautes-Pyrénées): for ailments of the respiratory tracts, etc. 4. EVIAN-LES-BAINS (Haute-Savoie): 

for renal and digestive disordersyete. 5. SALINS-DU-JURA (Jura): for anemia, gynecological conditions, ete. 6. VICHY (Allier): 
for digestive and liver troubles, etc. 
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By Appointment By Appointment By Appointment — By Appointment — 
Peeae of Cherry Heering Purveyor of Cherry Heering Purveyor of Cherry Heering Purveyor of a” Heering 
to H.M. to H.M. to H.M. to H.M. 

King George VI King Frederik IX King Gustaf V The Queen of the Netherlands 





Through four generations CHERRY HEERING has 
witnessed as well as created many precious moments. 
Today, supplies are still not unlimited, but this old Danish 
delight will grace your day whenever and wherever you 


meet with it. 


CHERRY HEERING 


World famous ligueur since 1818 
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THE GRAND NATIONAL WINNER LED IN BY HIS OWNER, MRS. L. BROTHERTON: 


APRIL 1, 


1950. 
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on 


FREEBOOTER, WITH J. POWER UP, WHICH 


STARTED JOINT FAVOURITE WITH ROIMOND AND WON BY 15 LENGTHS FROM WOT NO SUN. 


Freebooter (Steel-point—Proud Fury), owned by Mrs. L. Brotherton, trained by 
R. Renton and admirably ridden by J. Power, won the Grand National by 
fifteen lengths from Wot No Sun with Acthon Major a further ten lengths behind, 
after having started joint favourite with Roimond at 10 to 1. Freebooter, first 
favourite to win the Grand National since Sprig's victory in 1927, was purchased 


by Mrs. L. Brotherton three years ago for 3250 guineas, and, when he first came 


| 


to England from Ireland, proved somewhat disappointing. Other photographs of 
the Grand National, run in perfect weather, and seen by their Majesties and the 
Princesses, appear elsewhere in this issue. The Royal runner, Monaveen, owned 
jointly by the Queen and Princess Elizabeth, finished fifth, to the disappointment 
of the huge crowds assembled, who had all hoped that he would be placed. The 
excellent visibility added greatly to the enjoyment of racegoers. 
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HE growing public indignation about the treat- 
ment of Seretse Khama has been, I think, a 
good sign. It has shown that the public conscience 
of the British people, stunned by the terrific struggles 
of the past decade and deadened by the restrictions 
and stringencies to which they gave rise, is beginning 
to become operative once more. Four years ago, 
when the British Government pursued a much higher- 
handed course in the treatment of the indigenous 
peoples of the Sarawak Protectorate—a much larger 
people, inhabiting a richer and more important country 
than the Bamangwato tribe—its refusal to investigate 
or even deny graver allegations against its methods 
than have been made in the Seretse Khama case 
aroused only negligible feeling 
in a country which once had 
been almost pathologically sen- 
sitive to cases of tyrannical 
administration or to the bully- 
ing of helpless minorities. Under 
our over-organised and dis- 
ciplined Party system there is 
a great deal to be said for a 
small majority in the House 
of Commons ; it restores Parlia- 
ment to its true function of 
being a watchdog and a forum 
of public opinion instead of a 
steam-roller for legalising and 
enforcing the decisions of a 
omnipotent bureaucracy. I hope 
we are going now to begin to 
turn our backs on a type of 
administration which refuses to 
consider either popular wishes 
or justice, or even facts, when 
once an official has reached a 
decision. The Seretse Khama 
affair has given the lover of 
British freedom a glimmer of 
real hope for the first time 
for years. 

Whether the Government is 
right or wrong in supposing 
that a mixed marriage for an 
African chief is likely to be 
productive of dangerous social 
trouble I do not know. It is 
a subject on which it is so 
much easier to be philosophical 
in London, where racial feelings 
and racial intermixture are not 
problems which vex anyone; 
in half a century I have never 
met any Englishman who had 
had a mixed marriage in his 
or her family or was personally 
even afraid of one. The threat 
involved in the breakdown of 


such social taboos is about as , 
oy 


serious here as the threat of r Chitin (Isto 1S). 
inting has 
two works were sold as one lot to Le Brun at the | 


man-eating tigers to Sunday- curtain, 
afternoon gardeners in Chorley 
Wood; the problem does not 
arise. In South Africa, on the 
other hand, it arises in a very 
acute form. Here the white 
population, with its superior civilisation and culture, 
is a tiny minority living in the midst of a vast 
and growing native population. It is acutely aware 
of its own position, of the necessity for preserving 
standards, of the immense importance in such 
matters of social discipline and of creating an im- 
pression. The advisability or not of opening floodgates 
ceases to be academic when the waters of Victoria 
Falls are piling up behind them. The marriage 
of an African chief to a white woman goes to the 
root of the deepest feelings and fears of millions, 
and we have no right to ignore those fears. 

Yet, though I realise this very strongly and feel a 
profound sympathy for those who are the repositories 
and guardians of the great traditions of European 
blood and culture in Africa, I wonder whether the 
time has not come to modify some of the beliefs and 
standards of the past hundred years. During the 
nineteenth century a mixed marriage between those 
of different colour was regarded as something almost 
unclean and debasing. The children born of it were 


A NEW ACQUISITION FOR THE METROPOLITAN 


It was announced last week that the os 


Mary Hervey in book, 
Aaron, who stands with his right foot’ on the coat of arms (inlaid on the 
Bishop of Auxerre, can be no other than this personage; and Gaucher and 
tions on their robes. The former 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


thought of as tainted and were treated as pariahs by 
the pure stock of both races. Yet, though this was 
so in the nineteenth century, and is still partly so 
to-day, it was by no means always so. Some of the 
most interesting races in the world are the result of 
inter-racial and inter-colour breeding. Even as late 
as two or three hundred years ago nobody in this 
country thought there was anything abhorrent in a 
mixed marriage. The men who sailed with Vasco 
da Gama were not afraid of what our Victorian 
ancestors called a touch of the tar-brush ; nor, appar- 
ently, were the Africans with whom they traded afraid 
of a spot of whitewash. The ideal of racial purity can 
scarcely then be said to have existed. The story of 





“THE DINTEVILLES BEFORE FRANCOIS I., 1537, IN THE CHARACTERS OF MOSES AND AARON BEFORE 


PHARAOH "'; BY FELIX CHRETIEN (c. 1510-1579). 


ated. as the companion 


The painting was sent to America by air. 


Pocahontas and Captain John Smith was one of the 
most treasured legends of the .English seventeenth 
century ; La Belle Sauvage is still an honoured London 
name. When Shakespeare made the innocent Desde- 
mona cleave to and marry a sooty Moor, he was not 
offending the susceptibilities of his audiences. He 
was far too shrewd a man of business and the theatre 
to do anything so foolish. 

For there is a prerequisite to the theory of racial 
purity that has not always existed. It involves a 
feeling of race superiority on the part of one race or 
colour and a readiness to accept that superiority on 
the part of another. The immeasurable intellectual 
superiority and achievements of the white races and 
the bewildered and instinctive acceptance of it by 
the black races in the nineteenth century created such 
a prerequisite. But it seems unlikely to-day that 
this prerequisite will continue indefinitely, or even 
for very much longer; in some parts of the world, 
notably in India, it has already ceased to exist. Before 
long one of two things may well happen and in every 


MUSEUM OF NEW YORK. 


itan Museum of New York had acquired from Frank T. Sabin an interesting 
ore a I, in the characters of Moses and Aaron before Pharaoh, by 
Renaissance painter, who has depicted himself in the youth pulli 

ture to the National Gallery Holbein, “ The Am ors.” 
sale of the Nicholas de Beaujon collection, and eventually 
both came to England. Moses is a peryene of Jean de Dinteville, Seigneur de Polisy and Bailly de Troyes, whom Miss 
* Holbein’s ‘ Ambassadors (1900), identified as the man with the 
vernent) of the eldest 
uillaume de Dinteville are identified by inscrip- 
Stands between Aaron and Moses, the latter is on the extreme right, with feathered cap. 


part of the globe. Either the coloured races will rise 
in arms to overthrow and avenge the carefully guarded 
social superiority of the white races, or the latter, 
eschewing the destruction and folly of such a conflict 
in time, will recognise the equality of man under the 
pigmented skin and abandon its humiliating claim 
to any inherent superiority on such grounds. If the 
latter alternative is to be regarded as preferable to 
the former, too rigid a taboo on the ideal of mixed 
marriages may not any longer be very wise. 

I am, of course, aware that it is not merely on a 
basis of colour that the superiority, or supposed 
superiority, of the white races rests. For historical 
reasons there has been, and still is, a profound difference 
in the culture and capacity of 
these different branches of the 
human family. But as we 
are avowedly doing everything 
within our own egalitarian Com- 
monwealth to raise the so-called 
subject races to our own level 
of government and society, we 
cannot logically continue to 
maintain that there is anything 
degrading per se in the union 
of a coloured man and a white 
woman, or vice versa. The 
French, who are a logical race, 
have long recognised this; so 
have the Dutch. A far more 
compelling argument against 
mixed marriages are the bio- 
logical factors that, whatever 
their ultimate, long-term results, 
tend at first to produce, as 
often as not, some loss of 
strength and virtue in the off- 
spring of such marriages. The 
general experience of mankind 
seems to be that the half- 
caste, other things being equal, 
is inferior in quality to the 
stocks from which he was bred. 
This is by no means a universal 
rule, but, by and large, it has 
generally come to be accepted. 
Yet here, also, I think some 
revision of our ideas may have 
become necessary. For the 
inferiority, or alleged inferiority, 
of the half-caste may have 
been partly, even mainly, caused 
by the stigma attaching to 
mixed birth. Such a stigma 
is quite sufficient to explain, 
at least in the eyes of a 
psychologist, the factors making 
for any real inferiority. Once 
the stigma disappears, the 
inferiority may disappear too. 

Such considerations are not 
an argument for mixed mar- 
riages, against which in .the 
overwhelming majority of cases 
the natural instinct of both 
parties will probably operate, 
but merely an argument against 
too excessive a rigidity in applying mental concep- 
tions of human relationships which are now becoming 
out of date. Out-dated mental attitudes persisted 
in for too long, as all history shows, can be 
quite as explosive and dangerous as atomic -bombs. 
The secret of this world is not fear, it is not 
hatred, it is not suspicion, it is love and the 
trust that comes from love. We who call ourselves 
Christian and base our civilisation and our pride 
of race on the fact, ought to remember this. It 
was, after all, an English poet who said the 
last and wisest word on this subject : 


back the 


in that painting. 
inteville brother, the 


“ And we are put on earth a little space, 

That we may learn to bear the beams of love ; 

And these black bodies and this sunburnt face 

Is but a cloud, and like a shady grove. 

For when our souls have learn'd the heat to bear, 
The cloud will vanish ; we shall hear His voice, 
Saying : ‘ Come out from the grove, My love and care, 
And round My golden tent like lambs rejoice.’ ’’ 
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THE RACE FROM 1829 TO 1949. 
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Nore W. to P.—Westminster to Putney. 
M. to P.—Mortlake to Putney. 
P. to M.—Putney to Mortlake. 


(Crews as on March 24.) 


OXFORD. 


(Reading from top.) 
. G. C. BLACKER (Bow). 
. GLADSTONE 


HAYES 
. N. CALLENDER 
. J. M. CAVENAGH (Stroke) 
E. C. HINCHLIFFE. 
(Com— Inset.) 
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SAILING FOR YOUNG AND OLD IN PREFABRICATED CRAPT : 
THE Y.W. “CADET”~A RACING BOAT IN MINIATURE. 


URING the war, 
Group Captain 

E. F. Haylock, 
Editor of Yachting 
World, realised that 
the post-war prices 
for sailing dinghies 
would be so high 
that many young 
people would be de- 
barred from taking 
part in the sport. 
He therefore worked 
out a_ specification 
for a dinghy which 
could be built at 
home, cheaply, and 
from a wide choice of 
timber, and commis- 
sioned Mr. Jack Holt, 
(Continued below. 


(Lert.) tae “ powes " oF 
A PREFABRICATED SAIL- 
ING DINGHY: A _ Y.W. 
Cadet READY FOR ASSEM- 
BLY IN THE HOME—A 
TASK WHICH CAN BE 
ACCOMPLISHED BY AN 
AMATEUR IN 52 HOURS. 





READY FOR THE FINAL STAGE IN THE ASSEMBLY OF A PRE- 
FABRICATED Y.W. CADET: COMPONENTS SUPPLIED WITH 
THE SET FOR RIGGING THE COMPLETED HULL. 

















BUOTANCY BAGS CPHTTED TO SHOW CONSTRUCTION 


& 


WEIGHING 150 LB. AND 10 FT. 6} INS. IN LENGTH: 

A DIAGRAMMATIC VIEW OF THE Y.W. CADET, WITH 
! THE BUOYANCY BAGS OMITTED AND PLANKING CUT 
AWAY TO SHOW THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE HULL, 
Continued .| 











a designer and dinghy sailor of great experience, to ENSURING THE SAFETY OF THE CREW SHOULD THE DINGHY 
produce a design embodying his ideas. The first CAPSIZE: THE FORE AND AFTER DECKING OF THE Y.W. 
Yachting World Cadet took shape in September, CADET SEEN FROM ABOVE. 


1947, and since then 
750 have been regis- 
tered in the Class, 
while there are a 
large number unregis- 
tered. The Bell 
Woodworking Co., 
Ltd., of Leicester, 
were among the first 
to put the building of 
the Cadet within the 
reach of the most 
inexperienced home 
carpenter by pro- 
viding first-class sets 
of prefabricated 
parts and fittings 
which make the task 
of construction so 
simple that two chil- 
dren have assembled 
a Cadet in fifty-two 
hours’ working time. 
The Cadet is, in all 
respects, an advanced 
racing boat in minia- 
ture, with a crew of 
two, and is light 
enough to be carried 
on the top of a car. 
It is seaworthy, and 
its construction 
makes it safe for 
beginners to handle. 
The decking enables a Cadet to be capsized, righted, and sailed on in a race without taking any water on 
board. Built from one’s own materials (with sails) the Cadet costs £37-£40; from prefabricated parts 
(with sails), £51; and complete from a builder, £65-£70. [/ilustrations by Courtesy of ‘Yachting World." 











SHOWING THE GRACEFUL LINES OF THE CAD&T SAILING DINGHY : THE BOAT ASSEMBLED, 
RIGGED, AND READY FOR THE WATER, WITH RUDDER AND CENTRE-BOARD IN POSITION. 





THE DESIGNER OF THE Y.W. CADET TRIES OUT ITS PACES MR. JACK 
HOLT AT THE HELM OF A PREFABRICATED SAILING DINGHY. 
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KBY TO DIAGRAM. 


. Lockers. 
. Partition. 


LONDON NEWS 











. Mast stepped on cabin-top. 


. Crockery stowage. . Lavatory. 

. Swinging cooking stove. 
21-2ta. Lockers (provisions, etc.). 
2 ee-berth. 


1S. 

16 

' " 

- Cabin door. . Sail bin. 
20. 


. Cockpit. 

. Jib sheet winch. 23. Canvas lee guard attached to inside mast). 
. Folding-swinging table. 

25. Table counter-weight. 
. Radio set. 


. Compass. 
. Fresh-water tank (34 gallons). 
filler. 


er. 39. Bow sheaves 


. Vene. 40. Tubular pulpit. 


TO CROSS THE ATLANTIC FROM EAST TO WEST: THE 25-FT. 


On April 7 Mr. Humphrey Barton, a well-known cruising and ocean-racing 
yachtsman, with one companion, plans to sail from Lymington in a 25-ft. yacht 
in an attempt to make the Atlantic crossing from east to west by the northern 
route, with the intention of demonstrating that the small, well-designed modern 
yacht is capable of making long passages to windward and taking what comes in 
the way of weather; and secondly, of introducing the Vertue class to the American 
market. The yacht, which is illustrated diagrammatically on this page, was 
launched on March 4 at Christchurch, and is the thirty-fifth to be built to the 
design of Messrs. Laurent Giles & Partners. Mr. Barton sailed the first of the 
series, Andrillot (1936) to the Bay of Biscay in 1937, and another of this class 
on a 1250-mile cruise in 25 days in 1938. For the Transatlantic voyage 


. Ventilating hatch. 
. Hollow mast (wireless aerial and 
wires to masthead light pass up 


berth 3Sa. Staysail winch. 





YACHT VERTUE XXXV. DIAGRAMMATICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Vertue XXXV. will carry 52 gallons of fresh water and 3 cwt. of tinned food, 
potatoes, vegetables and other foods stowed under the bunks and cabin floor. 
On going below, one is immediately struck by the additional space and ease of 
access to the forecastle which result from stepping the mast on the coachroof 
The cabin has settee berths port and starboard upholstered in red hide, and canvas 
lee guards, 18 ins. deep, keep the sleeper safely in his berth under all conditions. 
The cabin table is of the swinging type and is unusual in that it is carried on a 
single steel pillar at its forward end so that there is no obstruction to leg-room. 
A “ Universal Minor Well Fitting compass (internally gimballed) is fitted on the 
centre line in the bridge deck. It is electrically lit by a dry battery from beneath. 
A 10-ft. oval rubber dinghy is carried stowed in the fore peak. 


Deawe~ sy our Srectat Aetist, G. H. Davis, S.M.A., rrom Deraus Surriimp sy Messas. Lavrewt Gres & Partwers Lrp., Lymincros, Hants, tae Destonenrs. 
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A SCIENTIST’S LIFE AND ACHIEVEMENT IN 


RETROSPECT. 
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“AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY”: By SIR ARTHUR KEITH." 


‘IR ARTHUR KEITH began this 700-page story 
of his life in 1947 when he was eighty-one. The 
scope, liveliness and enthusiasm of it remind me of a 
poem which Thomas Hardy wrote when he was about 
the same age. That old man was also young in 
spirit ; he thought that some of his juniors regarded 
him as a pigeon-holed back-number, and asked them, 
in strong and beautiful stanzas, to remember that 





AN INFORMAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE: 


SIR ARTHUR KEITH, 1949. 


Sir Arthur Keith, F.R.S., M.D., F.R.C.S., LL.D. (Aberdeen, Birmingham, Leeds), 
D.Sc. (Durham, Manchester, Oxford), Master of the Buckston Browne Research Farm, up a large family and give 
who was born in 1866, is one of our most distinguished anthropologists, and is the 
author of “Concerning Man's Origin,”’ “‘ Darwinism and Its Critics,” “ A New Theory 
of Evolution,” and many other ks. Our portrait shows him at the entrance of and even 

Darwin's Sandwalk, Down House, standing by the Old Oak, 


Photograph by John Miller. 


history recorded many men (Origen was one of them, 
for Hardy, for all his agnosticism, was always haunted 
by the Church, its history, its faith and its monu- 
ments) who had “ burned brightlier towards their 
setting day "'—a line which is a typical example of 
Hardy’s gift of making a clumsy phrase seem right, and, 
indeed, inevitable. I cannot pretend to aclose famili- 
arity with all Sir Arthur's former works ; they have dealt 
mainly with the processes of evolution as revealed by the 
study of anatomy. But I cannot conceive that any of 
them could have excelled this very substantial 
valediction in quality of writing or in general interest. 

After a very busy and varied career as doctor and 
anthropologist, lecturer, author, Conservator of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and President of the 
British Association, and Rector of Aberdeen Univer- 
sity, Sir Arthur settled down nearly twenty years 
ago as Master of the Buckston Browne Research Farm, 
at Downe, in Kent, next door to the house where 
Darwin lived and wrote. Surgical research is the 
business of the station; but attached to the house 
were twenty acres of old pasture-land, and Sir Arthur's 
restless energy found a new outlet. His description 
of what happened may serve as an indication of the 
manner of his writing and the background against 
which he writes: “When the war came and all 
research-men had gone to the various fronts, the 
problem arose as to how our upland meadows could 
best be used to produce food. I love the smooth, 
green grass that carpets the chalk lands of the North 
Downs, and was loath to see our fields ploughed up. 
I asked the Council of the College [of Surgeons] 
to let me farm on its behalf, but found that while it 
accepted me as an anatomist, it was reluctant to trust 
me as a farmer. As my readers will presently dis- 
cover, I was bred to agriculture, and so, taking the 
bit between my teeth, I launched out by buying a 

*”“ An Autobiography.” By Sir Arthur Keith Illustrated. 
(Watts and Co, ; 25s.) 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


small herd of bullocks and later a small flock of sheep. 
I cannot claim to have made money out of my ventures, 
but the country has had my little tribute of beef 
and mutton ; and I have had certain of my interests 
satisfied. My livestock have taught me how small 
communities of bullocks and sheep organise them- 
selves into self-contained societies, their social sense 
being superior to that prevailing in most human 
societies. Besides seeing to the 
proper distribution of manure, I have had 
to wage a war on weeds—on nettles, docks 
and thistles of various kinds. Before I 
took. the fields in hand these noxious 
things flourished unchallenged. After I 
had got them down, I had the pleasure of 
seeing sown grass and clover take their 
place. But two weeds got me down: 
buttercups still spread their golden mantles 
in spring, the more hardy for all my 
uprooting, and in the late summer the 
purple knapweed is as plentiful as ever, 
in spite of all my digging. But I have 
had my entertainment in the sun and in 
the wind, which sweeps the Downs at all 
seasons of the year. Then there are fences 
to keep in repair, hedges to prune, and 
rotten branches to lop off and bring home 
for firewood. In these frosty winter days, 
with coal so hard to come by, the summer 
logs help to keep my house and study 
warm. Iam waiting impatiently for the 
snow to go and the sun of the spring to 
appear again, so that I may return to 
my vocation in the fields. And between 
bouts in the fields will come sittings at 
my typewriter—for my hand is now too 
shaky to hold a pen—and with each 
sitting I hope to add a paragraph or 
two to this text.” 

Industry has been the keynote of this 
life from the beginning: and from the 
beginning one knows that it is 
going to be so. Sir Arthur is 
a typical representative of a 
large number of eminent men 
of his generation. His father 
was a struggling small Scots 
farmer, who contrived to bring 


them a good start in the world, 
scraped enough 
together to send his son Arthur 

from the fields to Aberdeen 
University, the boy’s dream, that of 
becoming a doctor. Those origins and 
that background are familiar in the 
lives of those born in mid-Victorian 
times, but they have seldom been so 
well described as they are here. There- 
after, in a life of incessant activity, the 
scene constantly shifts and hundreds of 
sharply-sketched figures pass across it. 
Anatomy and evolution loom large, 
but do not dominate the book, the 
author's interests being very wide, his 
friendships numerous, and his family life 
full, and unaffectedly depicted. A central 
point of his doctrine, which often needs 
emphasising to-day, is his insistence on 
the fundamental fact of race: “I had 
come to realise that human evolution 
had been carried on by the production 
of human races. I maintained that our 
first question must be: How did it come 
about that, at the dawn of history, the 
negro type was confined to Africa, the 
Mongolian to Asia, and the Caucasian to 
Europe and Western Asia? If, as most 
authorities then supposed, there had been 
a free intermingling of peoples from 
the beginning, then we should have had 
not distinctive continental races or types, 
but a more or less uniform type in all 
parts of the earth. We must assume, 
then, that evolution was carried on locally, 
and that it was by the production of races 
human evolution was brought ‘about.” 
A man working in Sir Arthur's main fields is bound 
occasionally to be involved in controversy: there 
was one time when he found himself the centre of a 
storm. Many besides myself may remember being 
surprised at Sir Arthur winding up a “ Symposium ” 
about Immortality in a popular newspaper. It wasn't 





writes that he 
narrow room which, after an occupation of fifteen years, has 
This photograph of him was taken at his desk in that st y beside the typewriter 


so much the views he expressed as the quarter in 
which he expressed them : he seemed to be shouting 
materialism from the housetops. It now appears 
that Sir Arthur was surprised himself. 

What happened was this. He had delivered an 
academic lecture in Manchester in which he stated : 
“* Medical men can find no grounds for believing that 
the brain is a dual organ—a compound of spirit and 
substance. Every fact known to them compels the 
inference that mind, spirit, soul are manifestations 
of the living brain, just as flame is the manifest spirit 
of a burning candle. At the moment of extinction 
both flame and spirit cease to have a separate or 
individual existence.’’ This led to his being asked 
by an American newspaper to put up a case on those 
lines against Sir Oliver Lodge, who was a spiritualist. 
He did, but did not foresee the consequences. When 
he was announced as contributing to the English 
paper's series, he was surprised, for he had made no 
such undertaking. What had happened (he found on 
inquiry) was that the English paper had bought the 
British rights of the American article and was pro- 
ducing it in a new context for the. general public 
here. ‘‘ That unfortunate paragraph in my Mond 
Lecture was dragging me into situations which were 
distasteful to me.’’ A friend cut him dead in his 
Club; a meeting of physiologists gave him a very 
cool reception. 

It is a pity that his explanation was not forth- 
coming at once. But, of course, nothing could cancel 
the opinions he had expressed and general resentment 
must, anyhow, have been felt by those who (apart 
from their convictions about the soul) cannot suppose 
that any good cause can be served by persuading 
people that it doesn’t exist, and find it difficult to 
conceive how a man of science can suppose that 
believers in the soul imagine it to be a thing which 
could be deduced from dissection of the brain, any 
more than you could discover a composer by cutting 
up his piano. 

However, Sir Arthur has led a valuable and noble 


SIR ARTHUR KEITH IN HIS STUDY, 1949: A CHARACTERISTIC PORTRAIT OF THE 
DISTINGUISHED ANTHROPOLOGIST. 


In the introduction to “ An Autobiography,” reviewed on this page, Sir Arthur Keith 


an the book on a winter evening in February 1947, “In a longish 
n very dear to me.” 


which he uses. [Photograph by John Miller.) 


IMlustrations reproduced from the book “ An Autobiography,” by Sir Arthur Keith, 


by Courtesy of the Publishers, Watts and Co. 


life, fortified by ethical standards inherited from 
forbears who had the metaphysical basis for them in 
which he cannot believe. 


Novels are reviewed by K. John, and other books 
by E. D. O’Brien, on page 515 of this issue. 
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IN PORT AGAIN: THE ILL-FATED SUBMARINE TRUCULENT, WHICH SANK AFTER BEING IN COLLISION ON JANUARY 12, 


BERTHED IN SHEERNESS DOCKYARD AFTER 


The submarine 7ruculent, which was sunk after a collision on January 12, with a loss 
of sixty-four lives, was towed into Sheerness dockyard and berthed on March 23. 
She had been towed four miles from the Cheney Spit sandbank, where she was 
beached on March 14 after raising. Several hundred dockyard workers watched in 
silence as she came to the dockyard entrance and then into dry-dock. On the bridge 
were four of her survivors, Lieutenant C. P. Bowers, who was in command of her at 


THE LIFTING AND 


j 


SALVAGE OPERATIONS HAD BEEN CONCLUDED. 


the time of the collision; Lieutenant J. N. Humphrey-Baker; Lieutenant E. J. 
Stevenson and Engine Room Artificer L. Strickland. A White Ensign, borrowed from 
the salvage vessel Barndale, which had been standing by during the lifting operation, 
was flying from Trwuculent’s conning-tower. On March 23, the Truculent Fund for 
dependents had reached a total of £20,046, thus exceeding the target of £20,000 
eight days before the fund was due to close. 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH SPEAKING AT THE GUILDHALL BANQUET TO LAUNCH THE LORD MAYOR’S NATIONAL THANKSGIVING FUND : 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS EXPRESSING HER GRATITUDE FOR GIFTS SENT TO HER FROM OVERSEAS ON HER MARRIAGE. 


The Lord Mayor's National Thanksgiving Fund as a way of acknowledging the 
£80,000,000-worth of gift food sent by the peoples of the Commonwealth and the 
United States to Great Britain, was launched on March 22 at a banquet at Guildhall. 
Our photograph shows (I. to r., high table) the Lord Chancellor, the Lady Mayoress, 
Mr. Attlee, Princess Elizabeth, delivering her speech, the Lord Mayor, the Duchess 
of Kent, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Mrs. Attlee, Lord Addison, Lady Jowitt and 
Mr. Churchill. Princess Elizabeth said that no one in the country had better cause 
than she had to speak with real iepth of feeling, for great quantities of food, 


amounting to over 2,000,000 Ib. weight, were sent to her as gifts on her marriage, 
and she had the happiness of distributing over 140,000 food parcels made up from 
them. This was only a minute proportion of the whole which had been received 
by the country. The fund, to which the Royal family have contributed generously, 
will be used primarily to develop a residential centre in London for students from 
the Commonwealth and the United Stdtes—a project warmly commended by Princess 
Elizabeth, the Prime Minister and Mr. Churchill in their speeches at Guildhall at 
the banquet given by the Lord Mayor. 
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THE STRANGE STORY OF WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM’S 
STAINED GLASS—THE REAL AND THE COPY. 


A TALE OF SUBSTITUTION AND THE PRESENT-DAY ROMANCE 
OF THE PARTIAL RECOVERY OF THE ORIGINALS. 


By JOHN H. HARVEY, F.S.A. (Architect to Winchester College and Author 
of “Gothic England,” “ Henry Yevele,” 


) hae English buildings retain so happily as Winchester 
College the atmosphere of the Middle Ages, And the 
heart of the College is its Chapel. Yet, in spite of its almost 
untouched walls and timber vault, the Chapel has suffered 
most grievously in the course of the centuries. It has lost 
the screen which once divided the ritual chapel from the 
ante-chapel ; the canopies of its stalls ; all but fragments of 
the fifteenth-century reredos. These were losses conse- 
quent upon the Reformation, and not sin- 
gular. More fortunate than most medizval 
churches, the Chapel preserved through 
stormy times its treasure of original glass. 
This was a masterwork of Thomas of Oxford, 
the greatest glass-painter of the late 
fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. 
In “* Ancient Glass in Winchester,’’ the 
late J. D. Le Couteur gave a full description 
of the iconography and printed, from tran- 
scripts by the late Mr. Herbert Chitty, such 
documentary records as remain. The 
scheme of the glass is twofold: the great 
east window contains a Tree of Jesse 
surmounted by a Last Judgment; while 
in the side windows are prophets, apostles 
and saints. In the lowest tier of ‘the east 
window are several panels of special 
interest : William of Wykeham, the Founder, 
adoring the Annunciation ; King Edward III. 
before the Trinity ; King Richard II. before 
St. John the Baptist (Figs. 12 and 13) ; and 
again Wykeham, this time kneeling before 
the Virgin and Child (Figs. ro and 11). 
Beneath Jesse's head are three small figures 
of the building staff: the carpenter (almost 
certainly Hugh Herland), the mason William 
Wynford, and Simon Membury, clerk of the 
works ; at Jesse’s feet kneels Thomas the 
glass-painter himself. 

Documentary evidence shows that a 
large quantity of glass for the windows was 
brought from Oxford in the summer of 1393. 
This, agreeing with the inclusion of a 
still youthful portrait of Richard II., pre 
sumably indicates the date of the east 
window. The side windows may be rather 
later, for Mr. Bernard Rackham has 
pointed to the occurrence in them of a 
“crowned H’’ as evidence that some at 
least cannot have been painted until 
after the accession of Henry IV. on 
September 30, 1399. _ Since _ each side 


prayers for William of Wykeham (not for 
his soul), it may be presumed that all were 
made before his death on September 27, 1404. 

That Wykeham himself regarded the 
glass windows as of special importance is 
proved by Rubric 43 of his Statutes for the 
College, which particularly mentions them 
in prohibiting the throwing of stones and 
balls, leaping, wrestling and disorderly 
games. Though entries in the accounts 
show that frequent repairs were carried 
out, the glass remained substantially intact 
for more than four centuries. In 1725 the 
Jesse Tree in the east window was the 
subject of a poem by one of the scholars, 
then aged fifteen. This was Robert Lowth, 
who was later to write the “Life of 
William of Wykeham"’ (1758), and after 
a most distinguished career died as Bishop 
of London in 1787. The poem is mainly 
of value as showing that the window was 
substantially complete and recognisable at 
the time it was written. 

Less than a hundred years later, in 1821, 
it was decided by the Warden and Fellows 
to send the glass away for repair to 
Messrs. Betton and Evans of Shrewsbury, 
who undertook to “retouch the colours, 
and to restore the glass to its original 
condition.’’ The whole of the east window 
was taken down and despatched in the last 
quarter of 1821, and in the first quarter 
of 1823 payment was made to the firm 
‘* for repairing the east window in the Chapel as per contract 
£400 os, od.’’, and “ fur taking down the window and 
putting it back and expenses to and from Shrewsbury 
£100 15s. od.’ The glass had been put up in November and 
December 1822. What was put back was not the original 
window, but-a complete and (for its period) very faithful 
copy (Figs. ro and 12). All of the original that returned 
was included in three small lights of the tracery. 

At Winchester the Warden, Dr. George Isaac Hunting- 
ford, was jubilant over the glass “ restored to its original 
brilliancy,"" and over twenty years clapsed before any 
writer on the College recognised the substitution that had 
taken place. The facts were correctly stated by Charles 
Winston in a paper read before the Archzological Institute 
at Winchester in 1845, yet as late as 1912 the “ Victoria 
County History of Hampshire’’ could still assume that 
“a considerable portion "’ of the lower figures and of the 
great central figure of the Virgin and Child were of old 
glass, so hard was it to convince local opinion of the 
disastrous change. 


FIG. I. 
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The truth of the matter had 
long been known elsewhere : Owen 
and Blakeway’s “History of 
Shrewsbury,” published at 
London in 1825, refers to the 
“ improvement "’ in the art of re- 
storing ancient glass effected by 
Sir John Betton and more 
especially by his partner, Mr. 
etc.) David Evans. “* The performance 

that exhibits the most eminent 
proofs of (Evans’) talents, is the large east window of 
Winchester College Chapel, an exact facsimile of the original 
glass given by William of Wykeham, and celebrated by 
Lowth. This window by length of time had become so 
greatly decayed as to have been nearly opaque, and its 
restoration, as a specimen of the close imitation of the 
finest ancient painted glass, both in respect of colouring, 
drawing, and arrangement, has probably no rival.’" Ninety 





THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY : 


years later this favourable verdict on the copy was 
endorsed by C. W. Whall, who wrote: “I consider 
this a most interesting window which ought on all 
accounts to be preserved as showing what was done 
spontaneously and by, so to speak, ‘rule of thumb,’ 
previous to the more scholarly and self-conscious ‘ Gothic 
revival,” and also showing (with all its limitations) 
how well it was done." 

None the less, the exchange was deplorable, and it 
was in blissful ignorance that the College proceeded to 
send away the glass from the side windows for similar 
treatment. The four south windows were “ repaired"’ 
in 1825-26, and those on the north side in 1827-28. 
In all, forty-six large figures of original glass from 
the side windows left Winchester. Of these, only 
three are known still to exist, now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. These had been bought from 
Betton and Evans by the Vicar of St. Mary's, Shrews- 
bury, and after a series of moves were acquired for 
the nation. At St. Mary's are still a few fragments 


CHAPEL FOR WHICH IT WAS MADE 
THE UPPER PART OF THE GREAT VIRGIN AND 
CHILD WINDOW, WHICH FOR OVER 100 YEARS HAS BEEN IN ETTINGTON CHURCH, WARWICKSHIRE. 
John H. H the extraordinary history # the glass 

of Winchester which the — 


he founded in 
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of Winchester glass, and a little more is at Mancetter 
Church, Warwickshire; with the three panels at South 
Kensington, this seems to be all that remains from the 
side windows. 

The fate of the east window can now be traced in greater 
detail. At the end of 1822 it must still have been in Betton 
and Evans’ shops ; three years later certain portions were 
re-used by Mr. Evelyn John Shirley at Ettington, Warwick- 
shire. A local history, confirmed by family records, 
relates that the old church of Ettington was repaired by 
Mr. Shirley, ‘‘ who in the year 1825, restored and converted 
the transept into a domestic chapel. The windows were 
at that time glazed with ancient glass, the greater part of 
which is believed to have originally formed part of the 
great ‘ Jesse’ window formerly in the chapel of William 
of Wykeham’s college at Winchester.'’ Family memories, 
collected in 1913, slightly amplify this account. It was 
believed that the restorer of the chapel heard of the glass 
through ‘“‘his friend Mr. Smith Owen who lived... 
at Condover, near Shrewsbury,’’ and 
tradition held that he “got it from the 
Shrewsbury window maker in exchange 


for a hunter.’’ Much later in the nine- 
teenth century his son, Mr. Evelyn 
Philip Shirley, found that “the glass 


was originally leaded up in rather a 
muddile’’ and “had it taken down and 
re-arranged on the lawn and re-leaded,"’ 

The glass thus preserved until recently 
at Ettington consists of five main panels 
from the east window; the upper parts 
of three more figures from the main 
panels; the figures of St. John Baptist 
and King Richard II, (Fig. 13), with 
parts of their accompanying canopy 
and inscription; the smaller Virgin and 
Child from the next panel (the figure 
of Wykeham is missing) (Fig. 11); the 
upper half of the great Virgin and Child 
from the centre of the window (Fig. 1) ; 
figures of St. Peter and St. John the 
Evangelist, the head of St. Paul, and 
other fragments from the tracery lights 
(Figs. 2-9). Out of forty-one sections in 
the main lights, eleven are represented, 
and five of the twenty-three principal 
lights in the tracery. 

This does not complete the tale of 
surviving portions of the original window. 
In 1921 six figures from the main lights, 
which had been at Parham in Sussex, 
were sold, one (Joash) to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, the remaining five 
to an American collector. In 1937 the 
upper part of another figure (Ahaz) was 
discovered by Dr. Stanley Baker among 
a quantity of unrelated mediaval glass 
in an outhouse in Shrewsbury. A 
photograph of this figure appeared in 
The Illustrated London News of 
October 2, 1937. The figure was pre- 
sented by Dr. Baker to the College, 
which had already purchased in 1933 a 
box containing some 400 fragments, 
previously kept in the church tower at 
Ettington. However welcome as tokens, 
these fragments would hardly have com- 
posed one panel, and were rightly kept 
in reserve. Finally, by the munificent 
generosity of Sir Kenneth Clark, the 
College has been placed in possession 
of the whole of the glass from the 
Ettington windows. And, to crown 
all, the Victoria and Albert Museum 
has agreed to lend the figure of Joash 
for incorporation with the remainder 
of the east window glass, and _ the 
American owner of the other five Parham 
panels has promised to bequeath them 
to the College. 

Such a happy conclusion is no 
mere lucky chance; it follows thirty- 
five years of patient endeavour and 
research. As we have seen, it was 
believed as recently as 1912 that 
substantial portions of the east window 
were still original glass. But at that 
time extensive alterations to the Chapel 
were being carried out, and consider- 
ation was given to various proposals for 
improving the windows. Dr. M. J. 
Rendall, then Headmaster, opened the 
campaign, and it is appropriately in 
his honour that Sir Kenneth Clark has 
made his splendid gift, and that the 
original glass is to be restored. One 
result of the publicity of 1913 was that the late 
Mr. Herbert Chitty, then Bursar of the College, 
was informed of the existence of the glass at Ettington. 
From that time forward, Chitty never lost hope of the 
ultimate recovery of the lost glass. 

The First World War brought all plans to a standstill, 
but by 1917 Chitty was able to take a further step. He 
had by this time obtained the co-operation of that great 
expert on glass, John D. Le Couteur, and at Le Couteur’s 
suggestion arranged that Mr. Sydney Pitcher should photo- 
graph the Ettington glass. So successful were the photo- 
graphs that the College immediately decided to approach 
Major Shirley, the then owner of Ettington, to find out if 
there was any chance of buying the glass back. But owing 
to his absence on war service it was then impossible to 
pursue the matter. A year later Mr. Pitcher took a series 
of more detailed photographs, and on this occasion learnt 
of the existence of the box of fragments, though filteen 
years were to elapse before they became the property of 


the College. 


(Continued over lea) 
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HOW TRANSLUCENCY 
AND COLOUR HAVE BEEN 
RESTORED TO 
WINCHESTER COLLEGE 
CHAPEL’S ORIGINAL 
STAINED GLASS. 


Continued from page 491.) 
After the end of the war, Le Couteur went into 


the whole problem, and in 1920 submitted a report. 
In his view, there were grave difficulties in the way 
of the recovery and proper display of the glass: 
the very high price that would naturally be placed 
upon it; its poor condition; and the apparent 
impossibility of finding a suitable window for its 
reception. For the return of individual ancient 
panels to their positions in the east window, where 
they would be surrounded by clashing nineteenth- 
century glass, was clearly unthinkable. Le Couteur 
concluded on a more hopeful note: “No doubt 
with judicious cleaning the glass would appear 
much brighter and clearer than at present." But 
in view of the difficulties, the College decided 
to take no further steps at that time to recover the 
glass. Two years later came the new disappointment 
of the Parham figures, identified only after five of 
the six had reached America. For the time being, 
nothing could be done. In 1933, however, Chitty 
negotiated for the box of fragments at Ettington, 
and this he succeeded in bearing back to the College, 
in company with Mr. Pitcher, with whom in the 
intervening years he had made a survey of the 

College sculptures. Later came the unexpected gift - —_ TT 
of Ahaz from Dr. Stanley Baker, and soon after- {"'"pi¢. 2, ONE OF THE ORIGINAL WINCHESTER COLLEGE FIG. 3. AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF PART OF THE WINDOW SHOWN 
wards the Second World War. When thewarended, } cyapeL wINDOWS—THAT OF KING “ JosSAPHAT” | IN FIG. 2. NOTE THE CENTRAL BAND OF PATTERNED WHITE 


Chitty was no longer able to conduct a campaign, —WHICH WAS FOUND AT ETTINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. GLASS, ONLY SLIGHTLY AFFECTED; THE HEAVY FILM ON THE 
(Continued opposite SEE ALSO FIG. 3. COLOURED GLASS; AND THE WHITE PATCHES OF LICHEN. 
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4. A GREEN VINE LEAP, FROM THE ETTINGTON FIG. 5. THE OUTSIDE SURFACE OF THE GREEN FIG. 6, THE SAME LIGHT AS THAT SHOWN IN 

) LIGHTS, FROM THE INNER SIDE. A SMALL PATCH OF VINE LEAF, SHOWN IN FIG, 4, THIS IS UNTOUCHED FIGS. 4 AND 5, FROM THE INTERIOR SIDE—BUT AFTER 

\\ THE INNER CORROSION HAS BEEN CLEANED OFF WITH ACETIC BY THE RESTORER, AND SHOWS THE HEAVY THE REMOVAL OF EXTERIOR FILM AND THE PARTIAL 

‘" le ae ACID ONLY, SEE FIGS. § AND 6, EXTERIOR FILM. CLEANING OF THE INNER SIDE WITH ACETIC ACID. 
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FIG, A TRIPLE LIGHT OF VINE LEAVES. THE UPPER LEFT, ric. 8. A BROKEN VINE-LEAF LIGHT FROM FIG. 9. THE OUTER SIDE OF THE LIGHT SHOWN 
) BRING WHITE, MAS REMAINED TRANSLUCENT. THE TWO GREEN ETTINGTON, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE INNER ) in ric. 8. (LOWER CENTRE) AN UNTOUCHED 
\ ARE QUITE OPAQUE. THE UPPER RIGHT IS SHOWN DURING | SIDE TO SHOW THE EFFECT OF THE CLEANING AREA; (ABOVE) A PARTLY-GROUND PART; 
6 as ’ bisP a 9 (BELOW) A CLEANED AND POLISHED AREA. 
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THE REAL THING AND THE SUBSTITUTE: 
WINCHESTER COLLEGE CHAPEL STAINED GLASS. 


Continued 
but the main task had now been done, and after some delicate negotiation the Shirley family were 
persuaded to part with the glass, and the arduous task of its repair and re-erection was begun. Before 
Herbert Chitty died, at the end of 1949, he knew that all the identified glass from the east window 
was in the possession of, or promised to, the College, and that approval had been given for its replace- 
ment in the windows of Thurbern's Chantry. This chantry is a side-chapel of two bays opening from 
the south of the main Chapel at its west end. It was built in 1473-85, and rebuilt with a completely 
new west window by William Butterfield in 1862-63. The present glazing of the windows is of the thinnest 
and poorest Victorian kind; in a report by C. W. Whall made in 1914 the windows were recommended 
for removal as “ work of a bad modern period, and not good examples of it." The lapse of more than 
a generation has done nothing to soften this verdict. Furthermore, the west window is exactly 
large enough to take in the material now recovered, leaving the five-light south window for the 
five figures at present 
in the United States 
but promised to the 
College. When the 
large body of Etting- 
ton glass passed back 
to the College, serious 
doubts were felt as 
to the possibility of 
proper display. We 
have seen that the 
window was nearly 
opaque by 1821; most 
of the drapery and 
backgrounds are now 
solid black. In sharp 
contrast, the white 
glass and silver stain 
are in remarkably 
good condition. They 
need careful cleaning, 
and cracks will have 
to be covered with 
extra leads or copper 
wire, or in special 
cases by plating. 
This process consists 
of leading up the 
cracked original be- 
tween two sheets of 


clear white glass cut ‘ 

to shape; faces can . 

thus be displayed ‘ 
without disfiguring 

lines of leading. To 


“AA ‘ 
restore translucency 44 : Sc ttm ttt ttitttttt ttt tt tt ttt ttt ttt 
, . FIG. If. PART OF THE ORIGINAL FOURTEENTH-CENTURY SEATED VIRGIN 


to the darkened glass ‘ 
: x AND CHILD—IN THE WINCHESTER COLLEGE CHAPEL UNTIL 1822, AND 
; NOW BROUGHT BACK FROM ETTINGTON. 
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only the most expert | ——S , 


treatment could pre- 
vail, and the work 


Was entrusted to .% * 
Messrs. G. King and in 2 r ‘s 
A 
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Son, Ltd., of Nor- 
wich. It is now in | , 

the hands of Mr. SS 

Dennis King, who =_—_ 
has spent a year in 
research and experi- 
mental work, with 
the assistance of glass 


~., 


"untae naeneevenan agen gneayunennan gaan LUNDENANAENELS THT UEDINETREUERNONEUNENNETEEERDETUENEEDEOL SONU 140000 FF4REREUED EG AED UNLONREOY 19 95EERRAMRUULLBONQEOANE ALLO) OFTONBOULUGRNADULAAHNDEQONNAOUUURERONQER)PUYEEARANMNDLUESON 
\\ FIG. 10. THE SEATED VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM— 
* PART OF THE PRESENT EAST WINDOW OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE CHAPEL, 

SUBSTITUTED FOR THE ORIGINAL IN 1822. SEE FIG. If. 
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technologists, chem- 
ists and opticians. 
The quite extra- 
ordinary degree of 
opacity of the 
coloured glass has 
not yet been satis- 
factorily explained. 
Chemical tests indi- 
cate that some form 
of varnish may have 
been applied to the 
window, perhaps 
several centuries ago. 
Whether due to the 
darkening of varnish 
or to an unusual 
form of corrosion, 
the outside surface of 
the glass has been 
covered with a thin, 
opaque film. Fortu- 
nately, the original 
painting (except for 
very occasional 
shading) is exclu- 
sively on the inner 
face. It is therefore 
possible to remove 
the film from the 
outside without 
. damage to the brush- 

work. The difficulty 


i el 
r uM pel | @ P lay in finding a 

= method both safe and - 
practicable, and in FIG. 13. THE ORIGINAL HEAD OF RICHARD I1., FROM WHICH THE COPY 
repolishing the outer ) SeEN IN FIG. 12 WAS MADE; DISCOVERED AT ETTINGTON AND TO BE 
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surface. For a scraped RESTORED TO WINCH 


oo ~ pomegranates oy 7 ane 


or abraded surface, 

besides being optically unsatisfactory, would be unduly liable to future corrosion. Experiment and 
research have now been crowned with success. By means of an adaptation of the machinery used 
i in the manufacture of lenses, and devised by himself, Mr. King is now able to grind away the opaque 
: / layer with progressively finer grades of abrasives, and then to repolish the exposed surface. Successive 
a i stages in the process are shown in the photographs reproduced in Figs. 2to 9. Research continues in 
the hope of finding a solvent which will reduce the smaller patches of corrosion occurring on the 
FIG. . THE 1822 COPY OF THE ORIGINAL GLASS, BY BETTON AND painted side of the glass. But even should this search prove unsuccessful, the main object has 
EVANS, OF SHREWSBURY—SHOWING THE YOUNG AND BEARDLESS RICHARD II been achieved. Once the external film of complete opacity is removed, the glass which has been 
AND ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 3 dead, or at least in a state of suspended animation for more than a century, lives again in 

ee beauty. It is hoped that it will be back in the Chapel by the end of this year 
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FTER struggling through a university 
4 term, continually beset by an obstinate 
and tiresome illness, I have taken the oppor- 
tunity of the vacation to make an endeavour 
to recover my health by means of rest and in 
new surroundings. Having already expended 
my allowance of currency for foreign travel in 
the present period, I was unable to go abroad. 
Yet it seems to me that I have come to what 
is almost a foreign country without crossing 
water—though, indeed, I must not forget that I did cross 
one significant though narrow strip of water, the River 
Tamar. Everything in Cornwall bears, in my eyes at 
least, an unusual and an un-English look: the contours 
of the land, the very cultivation, but, most of all, the 
people. This is a Celtic race, far purer than the Irish, 
though they are even more conscious of their Celtic lineage. 
It is not so much the physical characteristics of these men 
and women—though those are strong enough—which mark 
them off from other English, as their manner, their poise, 
and their gestures. And I suspect, without being able to 
advance proof of my belief, that they have changed less 
than the folk of most of our shires, including those of their 
very different and markedly Saxon neighbour, Devon, 

In one respect Cornwall is not proving as un-English 
as I had hoped. Cornish patriots and optimists—amounting 
to the same thing—had boasted of a climate resembling at 
this time of the year that of the south of France. I was 
not so simple as to take that encomium quite at its face 
value, but it raised 
pleasurable anticipa- 
tions, none the less, 
Such a climate was just 
what I required. Alas! 
the further west I came, 
the blacker grew the 
skies, Now it is blow- 
ing almost a full gale ; 
the wind is very cold ; 
and every now and 


ON 


again a drenching 
shower starts without 
warning. However, 


there is plenty of time 
for an improvement, so 
I do not allow myself 
to despair, An amia- 
bly idiotic dog has at- 
tached herself to me, 
tries to drag me out 
whatever the weather 
may be like, and can be 
relied upon as a pleasant 
walking companion if 
it gets better, There 
appear to be plenty of 
good walks, though I may 
not be able to enjoy the most 
interesting, because I do not 
feel strong enough to venture 
very far. 

In another way, however, 
and a_ welcome one, this 
proved very much a foreign 
land, I was tired after the 
journey, which is wearisome 
beyond Exeter. Up to that 
point the train bowls along 
pretty well, but then seems 
to lose all interest and potters 
about little stations where 
hardly anyone seems to get 
in or out. Could I have my 
breakfast in bed the first 
morning? I was told that 
nothing could be easier. And 
at nine o'clock in came a tray 
bearing porridge, two boiled 
eges, toast and marmalade. 
This made me look forward 
with some interest to 
luncheon, at which meal, 
sure enough, there appeared 
Cornish cream, very different 
to the substitute, whisked lard 
or whatever it may be, which 
is taken for cream nowadays 
by the younger people of the 
cities because they have never 
tasted any other kind. I their 
cannot explain why things 
should be so, whether all is in 
accordance with the regula- 
tions or whether the regula- 
tions do not run in these 
parts; but foreign lands, Norway and France, are the 
only ones in which I have eaten cream since 1939. If 
I had lived here since then I feel I should probably not 
find myself in my present troubles, which, despite the 
asseverations and statistics of the Ministry of Food, 
I believe to have been brought on by the diet which 
it enforces. 

It is industry that most changes the characteristics of a 
district and mixes its population with outside strains. If 
Cornish tin had proved more flourishing or been subjected 
to less fierce competition, Cornwall would have altered to 
a far greater extent than has been the case. In some 
instances industrial areas are as characteristically English 
as agricultural, but they generally create an admixture of 
blood which, whatever its virtues, is unpleasing to the eye. 


nore Speaking Union. 


Looking at these generally thin-faced and sensitively- 
featured people, often with hair almost blue-black in shade, 
w, for that matter, the contrasting fair and ruddy-skinned 
Devonians, I reflect on the nondescript, mongrel countenances 
I see in the Edgware Road when I step into it from my 
Paddington backwater, It is futile to regret the develop 


ments of the past two centuries responsible for them. 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Without large-scale industrialism, international trade, and 
immigration, this country would be so different from what 
it has become that we can scarcely paint for our- 
selves an imaginary picture of it in such conditions. 
It would be a little backwater in the modern world. 
Politics, social life, literature, art and science would be 
manifested in other forms, We should not have 
fulfilled our destinies. 

It is, nevertheless, no crime to compare critically the 
advantages and disadvantages which material civilisation 
has brought in its train. Still less is it forbidden to hope 
that the characteristics of unspoiled rural areas will be 
permitted to survive. At present their immediate prospects 
are fairly good. Farming is more prosperous than it has 


been for a long time, and while people have strong induce- 
ments to remain in that profession, as masters or servants, 
there will be no further flight from the land. Smaller 
economic factors may bring minor changes weakening to 
rural communities ; 


for instance, the replacement of the 


WHEN IT IS RECONSTRUCTED TO ACCOMMODATE MEN STUDENTS. 


“ ” 
THE BURN 
AS A HOLIDAY AND RECREATION CENTRE FOR STUDENTS FROM OVERSEAS WHO ARE nt gH AT THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 


In a broadcast on March 21 the Lord Mayor of London, Sir Frederick Rowland, 
Thanksgiving Fund as an acknow! 

les to Britain in the form of 
residential centre on the Foundling Estate 
establishment in Scotland, for which £150,000 will be allocated, is “ The Burn” 


announced the 

it to the countries of the Commonwealth and the United 

gift food parcels during and since the war. The fund 
round Mecklenburgh 


Square for men students from the Common: 


Fund,” or may be made at any 


horse by the internal-combustion engine tends to do away 
with little trades, such as those of the saddler and the 
wheelwright. They are replaced by the garage hand, who 
is of a much more uniform pattern, in town and country, in 
Cornwall and Norfolk. It cannot be pretended, however, 
that motor traction has greatly altered one county or the 
other. It is only when industrialism on a large scale, 
generally based on one or more minerals, steps in, or, on 
the other hand, when agriculture and little local industries 
fall into decay, that a district loses its peculiarities and 
becomes divorced from its history. 

It is less easy to speak of the more distant prospects of 
the rural shires. Some form of change is unceasing, and 
they are only just emerging from one, the disappearance of 
the squirearchy, which played an important part, weakened 
though it had been, right up to the Second World War and, 
indeed, up to its end. There exist also certain disquieting 
tendencies on the part of bureaucracy, to favour a soulless 
standardisation and to disregard deep-rooted traditions. 
Because the area administered by one county council was 
considered te be too small and that of another to be too 
thinly populated, it was proposed to abolish both, a 
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deplorable lack of sympathy and understand 
ing. Another danger was brought out by 
Lord Exeter the other day when he retired 
from the chairmanship of the Soke of Peter- 
borough County Council after holding the office 
for forty years. He contended that large areas 
of local government discouraged people from 
coming forward to take part in it, and had the 
disastrous effect of remote control, because it 
was not possible for a chairman and members 
to keep in touch with such widespread activities. There 
must, of course, be some large areas; the important thing 
is that they should not assume the functions which ought 
to belong to the small. 

Yet another foe to the preservation of the old England 
is the weakening of the Church. Townsmen have got used 
to this in the urban areas, but few of them realise the extent 
to which it has taken place in the country. I could name 
a rural parish where the Sunday-morning congregation was 
over fifty strong twenty years ago, and has now dropped 
to a bare fifteen. I know of two churches at each of which 
a single family of the gentry attends each Sunday, neither 
having seen a solitary worshipper besides themselves for a 
considerable time. Archbishops and bishops speak and 
write about the problems of the Church—unity, missions, 
relations with education and science, politics, social con- 
ditions, voluntary welfare work, and the like—but, important 
as these may be, they fall into insignificance when set beside 
the moribund state of faith and worship. Wherever there 
is a cinema to-day it 
tends to become the 
real temple of the 
local gods, the chief 
doctrine of which 
appears to be the 
irresistible power of 
* Jove."’ On the other 
hand, it is only fair to 
admit that in the 
country the cinema toa 
large extent acts as a 
binding agent and 
mitigates that itch for 
the city pavements 
which was so strong a 
disruptive influence a 
generation ago. 

Yet if the old 
England has to contend 
with sapping from sev- 
eral quarters at once, it 
remains tough and 
tenacious, and nowhere 
more than in the shire 
from which I am 
writing, where rural 
habits and traditions are forti- 
fied by racial. It is doubtful 
whether the flame of local 
patriotism burns brighter in 
any county. The Cornish man 
and woman one encounters 
outside Cornwall are deeply 
conscious of their origins. It 
seems to me, however, that 
in order to appreciate their 
essential spirit one must make 
contact with it in the bosom of 
the county. Given sufficient 
interest and vigilance on the 
part of all concerned when local 
interests are assailed by the 
unimaginative, there is every 
reason to hope that not Corn- 
wall only but many other 
counties will be enabled to 
preserve aspects of the old 
traditions for an almost in- 
definite time to come. Some 
have almost entirely lost them 
through the influence of great 
cities, though they may have 
received various benefits in ex- 
change. Here, at all events, is 
a danger to which Cornwall has 
never been subjected and is 
never likely to be. 

We ought to maintain a 
sense of proportion in these 
a matters. There are enthu- 
siasts who allow their minds 
to become besotted with the 
conception of a “‘ merry Eng- 
land’’ which can never be 
attained and in most cases 
never existed. They are such passionate devotees of the pic- 
turesque that they condemn and oppose every modern 
amenity which renders rural life more comfortable. These 
people are, in fact, the worst enemies of the cause which 
they profess to support. They sicken the country-dweller, 
above all, the poor man, of his life and surroundings. There 
remains, nevertheless, an enormous treasure in the country- 
side, the loss of which would leave the whole nation infinitely 
the poorer. Despite the threats it has to face, little need 
be lost, though some attrition is probably inevitable. We 
are probably more alive to the dangers in this respect than 
we used to be, and some of our grossest carelessness is 
unlikely to be repeated—as seen, for example, in many 
of the coal-mining villages of South Wales, a nightmare and 
a national disgrace, or in the tragic neglect of farming 
interests over a long period. Meanwhile, after this moralising, 
I am hoping to obtain from Cornwall something besides 
its traditions, the greatest possible progress in restoration 
to health, and am hoping that, as a first step along that 
road, it will produce some of the early spring weather of 
which it boasts, even if not the climate of the south of 
France. I can put up with something short of that. 
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THE UNITED STATES’ FIRST SUBMARINE TO BE REBUILT AS AN UNDERWATER OIL TANKER: U.S.S. 


Many submarines of the large “ Corsair" and “ Balao"’ classes are being used by 
the United States Navy for experimental purposes on a very advanced scale. In 
our issue of January 7 we gave a remarkable photograph of the “ Corsair ''-class 
Amberjack ‘ breaking the surface like a hooked marlin’; this being one of several 
in both classes which have been converted to “ guppy-schnorkel.”” The “ schnorkel " 
part of this word refers, of course, to the breathing device which in the Royal Navy 
is called the “snort” and which was much developed by the Germans during the 
war. The “guppy” part does not refer to the fish of that name but is developed 
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GUAVINA, OFF CALIFORNIA. 
from the initials of Greater Underwater Propulsive Power. Others, but in the 
“ Balao” class, have been armed with guided missiles or equipped to carry cargo; 
some have been adapted to carry 160 troops each; others as radar pickets; others 
to “ guppy-schnorkel"’; another for higher submerged speed; and one for electronic 
experiments. Guavina was. the only one of this batch converted to an oil transport ; 
and her test cruise was reported to be beginning on March 31. She has a displace 


ment of 1526 tons, is 3ilg ft. long, is of all-welded construction and she has a 


normal complement of 75 
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EXPERIMENTS, INVENTIONS AND A RECORD: 
INTERESTING NEWS ITEMS FROM NEAR AND FAR. 








































(LEFT.) AN AERIAL 
“ ROGUES’ GALLERY ”’ 
USED TO SCARE 
ROOKS FROM THEIR 
NESTS : A KITE TOW- 
ING A DEAD ROOK 
FLYING NEAR A 
ROOKERY AT HOOK 
GREEN. 


Rather than use hoses to 
destroy the nests or 
shoot the birds, a farmer 
at Hook Green, South- 
fleet, Kent, is scaring the 
rooks away from the 
village rookery by flying 
a kite with a dead rook 
attached over the trees, 
and thus preventing them 
from —, and sitting. 
However, this is not a 
final solution of the pro- 
blem, as the rooks go 
elsewhere and may be- 
come a nuisance to 
other people. 





(RIGHT.) PREPARING 
THE KITE FOR ITS 
ROOK-SCARING MIS- 
SION : THE FARMER'S 
SON ATTACHING A 
DEAD BIRD BEFORE 
SENDING IT ALOFT 
OVER THE ROOKERY. 
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enw eRe + THE FIRST BIPED FUNNEL TO BE INSTALLED IN A BRITISH MERCHANT 

SOLVING THE GARAGE PROBLEM IN GERMANY: A PORTABLE LIGHT METAL “ AUTO-BOX'"’ GARAGE SHIP: A VIEW ABOARD THE NEW AUSTRALIA. 
DEMONSTRATED AT THE FRANKFURT SPRING FAIR RECENTLY. The biped-type funnel which has been fitted to the New Australia at Southampton 


A novel type of garage shown at the Frankfurt Spring Fair is being produced in quantity to help solve Germany’ is believed to be the first of its kind to be installed in a British merchant ship. 
garage problem. The garage is of light metal, and has a self-loc ing device and is - congurected that it pA It will serve four main boilers. The vessel’s other funnel is of orthodox design. 
be easily taken apart. garage door opens automatically as the car passes over a lever in the drive. New Australia is being converted from the Monarch of Bermuda. 
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ABOUT TO REFUEL A B-$O SUPERFORTRESS: A B-29 REFUELLING IN FLIGHT: A B-50 SCPERFURTRESS WITH THE 
FLYING TANKER; SHOWING THE REFUELLING BOOM, REFUELLING BOOM IN POSITION DURING A TEST. 





BELIEVED TO BE A WORLD RECORD FOR A SHARK CAUGHT WITH 
With a view to extending the flight range of the B-SO Superfortress — ed bomber, the U.S. authorities have been experimenting with a ROD AND LINE: A 2225-LB. WHITE POINTER SHARK (GREAT 


new refuelling technique carried out in flight from a 8-29 flying ‘tanker latter flies above the 8-50 and, when in position the boom ¢ 
operator (indicated by arrow in left-ha photograph) lowers the refuelling boom, the nozzle of which fits into a socket in the 8-50 WHITE SHARK OR MAN-EATER) WITH ITS CAPTOR, LIEUT.-GENERAL 


below. The wings on the boom are called “ ruddevators” and govern its movement. SIR CHARLES NORRIE, GOVERNOR OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA (RIGHT). 
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HOME NEWS IN PICTURES: A COVENTRY WEDDING; 
AN OCEAN TERMINAL; THE ARRIVAL OF US. BOMBERS: 


vy er 
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A WEDDING AMID THE RUINS OF COVENTRY CATHEDRAL : A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MARRIAGE NEARING COMPLETION: THE NEW CONCRETE-AND-GLASS PASSENGER TERMINAL AT OCEAN 


CEREMONY, WHICH WAS THE FIRST TO BE HELD THERE SINCE 1940. DOCK, SOUTHAMPTON. THE CUNARDER QUEEN MARY CAN BE SEEN BERTHED OPPOSITE. 


The Bishop of Coventry, Dr. Neville Gorton, officiated at the wedding of Miss Diana Thurston and It is ho that the new passenger terminal at Ocean Dock, Southampton, will be open in time to 
Mr. Derek Walker, which oe in the ruins of Coventry Cathedral on March 25. The bride is deal with the American tourists that are expected in Britain this summer. The new terminal, which 
the elder daughter of Captain N. T. Thurston, Secretary of ventry Cathedral Reconstruction Fund. is costing some three-quarters of a million pounds to build, will be one of the finest in the world. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE FIRST B-29 SUPERFORTRESSES FROM AMERICA : THE CEREMONY AT MARHAM, NORFOLK, WHICH MARKED THEIR HANDING OVER TO BRITAIN UNDER THE MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMME. AMONG THOSE WAITING TO GREET THE AIRCRAFT WAS MR. ARTHUR HENDERSON, SECRETARY OF STATE FOR AIR. 
in Britain. Among those waiting to greet the aircraft were Mr. Arthur Henderson, Secretary of State 


- bombers which Britain is t wive from the 
On March 22, the first four of the seventy 5-29 Superfortress AF. oat on tata, — for Air; General Leon W. Johnson, Commanding the U.S. 3rd Air Division; and Air Marshal Sir Hugh 


ted States under the military aid agreement arrived at the R.A.F. airfield at Marham, Norfolk, 
which is new occupied jointly with a unit of the 3rd Air Division, the U.S.A.F. Command, stationed i Lloyd, A.O.C.-in. R.A.F. Bomber Command. 
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IN AN 


ENGLISH GARDEN. 








VERY rock- 
gardener must 
know—and surely 
admire—Ramondia 
pyrenaica, with its 
flat rosettes of deep 
green wrinkled 




















leaves, and its round, 
lavender-blue mul- 
lein-like flowers with their funny golden beaks. It is 
one of the very best of all shade-loving rock-plants. 

Until 1911 I had long admired Ramondia 
for its intrinsic beauty. But in that year 
I saw ic for the first time flowering on 
its native Pyrenean cliffs, and from that 
moment my admiration warmed to some- 
thing more intimate. I had come straight 
from exhibiting at Chelsea Show, with all 
its fuss and worry, dust, chatter and 
glamour. After thirty-six hours by train, 
and then a long drive up from Luchon 
to the little mountain village of O6, my 
companion and I ought, by rights, to 
have arrived dizzy and jaded. But mountain 
air put Chelsea on another planet, and us 
on top of the world, Scarcely waiting for 
a real wash and comb-out, we set out to 
explore, and came upon Ramondia within 
three minutes. On the outskirts of the- 
village a bluff of mossy rock rose out of 
a stream. It was plastered with Ramondia 
in full flower. We spent a week at O6, 
staying at a small farmhouse-chateau in 
the village. Still a farm, it had obviously 
been built, immensely strongly, for defence 
A huge beam over the inglenook in the 
living-room bore the date rooo, and the 
house had been in the possession of the pre- 
sent family since that date. By day we 
hunted plants, guided usually by the son 
of the house, Joseph Manviel de Lascelle. 
In the matter of getting about rocks and 
precipices, neither goats nor chamois had 
anything on Joseph. 

Evenings were spent round the great 
inglenook. Neighbours would drift in for 
gossip, wine and song. Joseph in music- 
hall song—the latest and lowest from 
Paris—was magnificent. On one side of 
the inglenook was a curtained box-bed, 
to which Grannie, immensely old, and her 
six-year-old grandchild retired early. They "°°" 
were an appreciative “ gallery "’ to Joseph's 
performance, and croaks, cackles 
and squeaks of delight came from 
behind the curtains whenever he 
became particularly outrageous. 

Ramondia pyrenaica was at its 
best during our stay, but although 
we must. have examined acres of 
cliff where it was in full flower, 
we did not see a single white 
or pink variety. Oddly enough, 
however, a white-flowered form 
appeared the following year among 
the plants which I brought home. 
The finest plants that we saw, 
with the most beautiful display 
of blossom, grew upon a low 
cliff among trees, on the track 
leading up to the Val d’Esquierry. 
The whole face of this cliff was 
soaked with a seeping drip of 
water, which seems to suggest 
the sort of conditions that 
Ramondia most appreciates. In 
the Val d’Esquierry, known as 
the “Garden of the Pyrenees,” 
we were caught by a blizzard of 
icy sleet, but I secured one good 
plant—with frozen fingers—a par- 
ticularly fine form of Ranunculus 
amplexicaulis, with extra large 
flowers and a double row of pale 
rose petals. I grew that plant until 
about 1943, when, alas, it became a 
war casualty. Above Od, just below 
the lake, | discovered and collected Sasifraga 
primuloides Elliott's variety, a dwarf, deep pink 
London Pride. This became, and still is, the best, the 
most popular, and the most widely-grown Alpine that 
I ever collected. It has beauty and “ character,” 
anyone can grow it-—and most rock-gardeners do. It 
was pleasant, years later, to meet my little London 
Pride in an enthusiast’s rock-garden in Patagonia. 


“ONE OF THE VERY BEST OF ALL SHADE-LOVING ROCK PLANTS”: 
GARDENERS KNOW as Ramondia pPyrenaica, BUT WHICH THE BOTANISTS NOW TERM Ramonda 
“WITH ITS FLAT ROSETTES OF DEEP GREEN WRINKLED LEAVES, AND 
LAVENDER-BLUE MULLEIN-LIKE FLOWERS WITH THEIR FUNNY GOLDEN BEAKS.” 


A BULGARIAN Cousin OF THe Ramondias: Haberica ferdinandi-coburgi. 
H S HAVE FLOWERS OF LAVENDER-BLUR OR WHITE, BUT SHAPED LIKE STREPTOCARPUS OR GLOXINIA BLOOMS. 


RAMONDIA~AND FAMILY. 


By CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


Within rather restricted limits, Ramondia pyrenaica 
varies a good deal. There are white-flowered forms, 
and paler or darker pink varieties, but these have 
remained rare owing to the difficulty of propagating 
them vegetatively. One can divide them at intervals, 
but that is a slow, waiting game. And there is a 
method of striking leaf cuttings, in the way that 





Photograph by D. F. Merrett. 





ALTHOUGH FINE, THEY LACK THE CRYSTALLINE TEXTURE AWD BRILLIANCE OF RB, 


Photograph by R. A. Malby and Co. 


begonias and gloxinia are struck. But this, too, is 
slow, and not too easy. The plant may be raised 
from seed, but special forms, such as the pink, could 
hardly be expected to come absolutely true to type. 
The seed is extremely small, and should be sown very 
thinly in a pan or box of loam, sand, and a good 
deal of peat or leai-mould. The pan should be kept 
in a shaded frame for the first year. After that it 


THAT PLANT WHICH ALL ROCK- 


rs ROUND 


OTHERWISE SIMILAR TO Tux Ramondias, THE 


may be kept in 
shade in the open air. 
At first the minute, 
pin-head seedlings 
move slowly, and 
they are best left 
undisturbed until 
they are about the 
size of a shilling. 
This may take a couple of years. After that they 
may be pricked off, or potted, and so grown on 
until they are big and strong enough to 
hold their own in the rock-garden. A 
tedious process, but only tedious if you 
watch your pan of seedlings like the 
proverbial kettle. Sow them, get them 
germinated, and then forget them—except 
in the matter of watering and weeding. 

In the rock-garden Ramondias should 
be given full shade and a steep, almost 
perpendicular position among rocks. In 
fact, a home as near as may be to the 
deep cliff crevices in which they grow 
wild. Above all, they should have a deep 
root-run of soil which is rich in moisture- 
retaining humus; leaf-mould, or peat, or 
both. Although the rock-garden makes 
an appropriate setting for them, it is not 
the only place in which they may be well 
grown. The gardener may not have, or 
even want, a rock-garden. Some of the 
finest plants of Ramondia that I have 
ever seen in this country grew in a low 
stone wall supporting a raised bed, on the 
north side of a high garden wall. The 
bed itself grows dwarf rhododendrons, 
primulas, omphalodes, mertensias, etc., and 
is composed of loam, peat and sand and a 
great deal of sawdust, well rotted and 
mellowed. Into this spongy mixture they 
root deeply, and in the course of years have 
grown into magnificent, bulging tussocks 
which flower superbly. Even when out of 
flower these veterans aré most attractive, 
with their dark, lustrous leaves and their 
air of well-fed enjoyment. 

There are two species of Ramondia in 
addition to R. pyrenaica—R. natalie, from 
Serbia and Macedonia, and R. serbica, 
from the Balkan Peninsula. You may like 
to grow them because they are different, 
or rarer, and of the two natalia is the 
better. But for normal garden purposes 
R. pyrenaica is so good as to be 
good enough. I have grown, 
too, a white variety of R. natalia, 
but it was a poor thing, with 
only four petals. 

Up to this point I have been 
writing rank heresy. The name 
Ramondia pyrenaica no longer 
exists in botanical circles, and 
among up-to-the-minute gardeners. 
The plant is now called Ramonda 
myconi. I thought it best to own 
up and explain my deliberate 
mistake — last-ditch, die-hard 
reactionary that I am. 

The Haberleas, close cousins 
of Ramondia, have narrower leaves, 
and their lavender-blue flowers, 
instead of being flat, are shaped 
more like small streptocarpus or 
gloxinias. Haberlea rhodopensis, 
from the Balkan Peninsula, is the 
smaller and perhaps the commoner 
of the two species that we have. 
H. ferdinandi-coburgi is a fine, 
hearty grower, and comes from 
Bulgaria. Except for size of leaf 
and flower, there is little to choose 
between these two, but the white 
form of H. rhodopensis is a very 
beautiful plant indeed. All these 

ke. Haberleas may be grown under 
exactly the same conditions of 
soil and shade as the Ramondias. 

Jankaa heldreichii, sometimes called Haberlea 
heldreichii, comes from Thessaly. It is hard to come 
by, and very hard to grow. Like a smaller Haberiea 
it has silvery leaves and rather cupped Ramondia- 
like flowers of palest lavender. The best chance 
of success with Jankea is in the Alpine house. But 
even there, to make it flourish, you must be a 
very, very clever gardener. 
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ALL THE THRILLS OF SKI-JUMPING ON THE “HEIGHTS’’ OF HAMPSTEAD: A NORWEGIAN COMPETITOR LEAPING FROM THE RAMP 
DURING LONDON’S FIRST INTERNATIONAL SKI-ING CHAMPIONSHIPS WHICH ENDED ON MARCH 25. 


Thousands of Londoners enjoyed unusual entertainment and thrills on March 24 and was modelled on the famous Holmenkollen jump near Oslo, with a 32 deg 
and 25, when a two-day outdoor ski-jumping competition was held on Hampstead slope and a length of 250 ft. Floodlighting enhanced the unusual spectacle on 
Heath. Forty-five tons of snow, costing £75 to transport, had been brought from March 24, when a crowd of 20,000 saw the contests. The event was continued in 
Norway for the jumps and a special slope was built. Twenty-six members of the spring sunshine on the following afternoon. Watched by a crowd of Cup-tie propor 
Oslo Ski Association competed for the London Challenge Cup, a trophy presented tions, Oxford and Cambridge teams competed for the Universities Challenge Cup 
for the occasion by the National Sports Development Fund, which was won by Arne which was won by Oxford with a convincing lead. Altogether spectators paid some 
Hoel, a twenty-two-year-old Norwegian shopkeeper. The great superstructure of the £7000 to watch London's first international ski-ing championships which were 
jump, 62 ft. high at the tower, was surmounted by the flags of Norway and Britain, organised by the Central Council of Physical Recreation 
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THE CAMERA IN THREE CONTINENTS: NEWS 
EVENTS IN EUROPE, ASIA AND AFRICA. 


THE SHAH OF IRAN IN KARACHI: HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY INSPECTING THE PAKISTAN 
WOMEN'S NATIONAL GUARD AT MALIR CANTONMENT DURING HIS STATE VISIT. 

The Shah of Persia arrived in Karachi on March 1 for a sixteen-day State visit whichr included many 

official functions and trips to East Bengal, to the Punjab and Baluchistan, and to the North-West 

Frontier. The Shah's visit followed the signing of the treaty of friendship somrens ay 

4 i i i i i or milita 

ree one PEI ee ed thes tate Oe Pn AD gerber F ” MILITARY CHARM ; THE BAND OF THE PAKISTAN WOMEN’S NATIONAL GUARD AT THE PARADE AT 
MALIR CANTONMENT, AT WHICH THE SHAH OF IRAN TOOK THE SALUTE DURING HIS STATE VISIT 


LAST MONTH. THE SHAH RECEIVED A GREAT WELCOME THROUGHOUT PAKISTAN. 


THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER (RIGHT) MAKING A PRESENTATION TO MRS. E, WOOD, OWNER 
AND RIDER OF L&ADING LIGHT AT THE GYMKHANA MEETING AT ELDORET, KENYA, ON 
MARCH 18, THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER CAN BE SEEN ON THE EXTREME LEFT. 


THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER (CENTRE) CHATTING TO OFFICIALS OF THE GYMKHANA 
RACE CLUB, ELDORET, DURING THEIR RECENT HOLIDAY IN KENYA, 
The Duke and Duchess of Gloucester left England on March 11 for Kenya, where they were to take part in ceremonies connected 
with the raising of Nairobi to thestatus of a city. They arrived in Nairobi on March 14 and after spending the night as guests 
of the Governor, Sir Philip Mitchell, and Lady Mitchell, at Government House, went up-country the next day to spend a fort- 
night's private holiday with Lord Francis Scott, the Duchess’s uncle, and other friends. We show above two photographs of one 
of the more public occasions of this holiday, when they visited the Gymkhana Meeting at Eldoret. 


Ss 
‘--» 


DISEMBARKING FROM THE DANISH SHIP SELANDIA AT SINGAPORE : PRINCESS THE COMMANDER OF THE LAND FORCES OF WESTERN UNION, GENERAL DE LATTRE DE TASSIGNY (CENTRE FORE- 
SIRIKIT KITIVYAKARA, FIANCEE OF THE KING OF SIAM. GROUND) TALKING TO BRITISH RIFLEMEN DURING THE COURSE OF A RECENT VISIT TO B.A.O.R. 
King Phumipol Aduldet, the twenty-two-year-old King of Siam, and his seventeen- The incident we show took place near Hamelin, in the British Zone of Germany, during the recent tour of the British Army 
year-old fiancée, Princess Sirikit Kitiyakara, arrived at Singapore on March 20 on of the Rhine made by General Jean de Lattre de Tassigny. General]de Tassigny, who is the Commander-in-Chief of the Land 
their way home from Switzerland. They are to be married in Bangkok on April 28 Forces _of Western Union, was accompanied on his tour by Lieut.-General Sir C. F. Keightley, Commander-in-Chief, B.A.O.R. 
a few days before the King’s coronation which is planned for May 5. The tour was a brief one and concluded on March 23 when General de Tassigny returned to the French Zone. 
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PERSONALITIES AND. EVENTS 
OF THE WEEK. 


\ Died on March 21, 
\ eighty-two. He was one of 


Died on March 24, aged 
fifty-six. He had been 
fessor of Political Science in 
» the University of London 
since 1926 and was one of 
the leading itical theor- 
ists of the bour Party. 
Since 1936 he had been a 
} member of the National 
» Executive Committee of the 
} Labour Party and was 
chairman in 1945-46. In 
} 1946 he figured in a widely- 
\ discussed political libel 
action. 
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aged 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED 


the most eminent financial 
\ journalists of his day and 
was at one time a contribu- 
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AND OCCASIONS OF NOTE. 


1 oNENOeONNENAOAURLSARNNE NEY 


a LIBUT. GENERAL 

} SIR HAROLD BRIGGS. 

* Appointed to the civil posi- 

} tion of Director of Opera- 
tions under 


the Malaya 
Federation Government. 
Lieut.-General Sir Harold 
Briggs, who is fifty-five, and 


? retired from the Army in 


1948, will be Supreme Com- 


f mander of the anti-bandit 


operations in Malaya and 
will co-ordinate and gener- 
ally direct the security 
forces. The last command 
he held was that of 
G.OC,-inC., Burma. 


\ were NNN AAR rare 
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SIR GLADWYN JEBB. 

ted as Permanent 
Tencseatetive of the 
United Kingdom to the 


United Nations in succes- 
sion to Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, who will retire 


tor to The /ilustrated Lon- 

don News. He was City 

Editor of The Times, + Ee 
1905-10, and Morning Post, ; & ix 
1910-11 ; and Editor of the 2 A Sine oe 4 
Economist, 1916-21. He a. he +4 as 
wrote a number of notable . 


month, has been closely 
associated with the United 
Nations since its > \ 
nings. Since 1946 he has } 
been U.N. Adviser to the | 
Secretary of State; he has { 
HER MAJESTY AS A FELLOW OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, \ been a Deputy Under- \ 


WITH (LEFT) SIR CECIL WAKELY, THE PRESIDENT. Secretary since 1949. \ 


\ 
On March 20 the Queen went to the Royal College of Surgeons to be admitted eee 
an Honorary Fellow in a cegemony which was the first of those marking 
the 150th anniversary of the first Royal Charter—which was granted in 
March, 1800, by George III. She was welcomed by the President, Sir Cecil 
Wakely, and in her s) h after her admission, she referred to her own | 
family’s debt of gratitude to the skill of surgeons. 
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IN THE CONNING TOWER AS TRUCULENT REACHED DRY-DOCK AT SHEERNESS : 
LIEUTENANT C. P. BOWERS, WHO WAS HER COMMANDER (LEFT), WITH LIEU- 
TENANT J. N. HUMPHREY-BAKER (SECOND FROM LEFT) AND LIEUTENANT J. E. 
STEVENSON (SECOND FROM RIGHT). 

e submarine 7ruculent, in which sixty- 
four men lost their lives, was brought to 
the surface on Ma , sixty-one days 
after she had been sunk in << collision with 

a Swedish vessel. A tograph of 
Truculent in dry-dock RE 


DURING HIS RECENT VISIT TO NORWAY: FIELD 
MARSHAL VISCOUNT MONTGOMERY OF ALAMEIN, 


Field Marshal Lord Montgomery, Chairman of the Western 
Union Commanders-in-Chief Committee, arrived in Oslo 
on March 12 on an unofficial visit as guest of the Norwegian 
Knights of the Round Table. He received the Grand Cross 
of the Order of St. Olav from King Haakon, attended winter 
manaeuvres, inspected troops and diseussed defence matters 3 


WELCOMED BY QUEEN JULIANA AND THE PRINCESSES : 
PRINCE BERNHARD ON HIS RETURN TO HOLLAND. 


Prince Bernhard returned to Holland on March 19 after his 
two-and-a-half-months goodwill om of the Americas. He 
was welcomed at the airport b Juliana and the 
Princesses Margriet (left), irene centre), Beatrice and 
Marijke (in front); and received thanks from the Prime 
Minister for his services to the Netherlands on the tour. 








MR. JUSTICE PARKER. 
Appointed a Justice of.the High jy 
Court of Justice in the King’s | 

Bench Division, where he suc- 
ceeds the late Mr. Justice Lewis. 
He is fifty and was called to the 
Bar in ~_ a He has been Junior 
Common to the 


THE FIRST BRITISH PILOT TO COMPLETE 300 CROSSINGS 
OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC: CAPTAIN L. V. MESSENGER. 
Captain L. V. Messenger, O.B.E., of B.O.A.C., became the first British 
} pilot to complete 300 crossings of the North Atlantic when he landed at 
London Airport from New York recently. Aged forty-six, Captain 
Messenger has flown nearly 3,000,000 air miles since he qualified as a } 
pilot in 1932. His son is also a B.O.AC. pilot. y 


vam we 


s 
THE FIRST INDONESIAN AMBASSADOR AND THE REVIVAL OF AN OLD CUSTOM: DR. SUBANDRIO 
ABOUT TO ENTER THE ROYAL LANDAU WHICH TOOK HIM TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
On March 23 a custom which had lapsed during the war was revived, and horse-drawn landaus from the 
Royal mews, with liveried footmen, were sent to carry to Buckingham Palace two Ambassadors who were 
presenting their letters of credence to the King. The Am’ in question were Sefior Don Gonzalo 
Zaldumbide, = Ambassador of ; and Dr. Suband: the first Indonesian Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James's. Dr. Subandrio is here leaving Wilton Crescent. 
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FREEBOOTER, THE WINNER (5), AND MONAVEEN (16) LEAD OVER BECHER’S BROOK THE FIRST TIME-ROUND: 


This year's Grand National was run under ideal conditions. The going was 
perfect, and the weather sunny and clear, while the presence of the Royal family 
and the fact that Monaveen, the runner jointly owned by the Queen and Princess 


Elizabeth, ran an excellent race, and, at one time, looked as if he would be 





placed, added to the enjoyment of the huge crowds at Aintree. There were 
forty-nine runners, who got away to a good start, but, after the first fence had 
been taken at a rattling speed, only forty-three were left. Monaveen, Wot No Sun, 
Acthon Major and Gallery took the lead, Monaveen well in the picture till he 
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ROUND: A DRAMATIC PHOTOGRAPH OF THE GRAND NATIONAL, WITH ROIMOND (2) NEAREST THE CAMERA. 


were | made a bad mistake at the fence before the Chair. Grantham did well to keep | Wot No Sun, with Acthon Major third. The four other horses to finish the 
had his seat, but the Royal colours were never going so well after. At the open course were Monaveen, Rowland Roy, Ship's Bell and Inchmore. Freebooter is a 


Sun, ditch, Freebooter, the winner, made a blunder, but J. Power, his jockey, was not nine-year-old. He carried 11! st. 11 Ib., and has never been beaten at Aintree 
| he i unseated, though he lost several lengths. Freebooter won by fifteen lengths from He had previously won the Grand Sefton and Champion Steeplechases. 
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AINTREE HAZARDS AND _ DISASTERS: 
THRILLS OF THE GRAND NATIONAL. 





CASUALTIES OF THE FIRST FENCE: THE JOCKEYS OF RUSSIAN HERO, TOMMY TRADDLES, 
ZARTER, COTTAGE WELCOME, COMERAGH AND S8KOURAS GETTING UP AFTER THEIR MOUNTS 


FELL. 





AN ALARMING PHOTOGRAPH OF TOMMY TRADDLES’ FALL THE WINNER TAKING THE LAST FENCE: FREEBOOTER, PASSING THE POST: FREEZBOOTER, A WORTHY WINNER 
AT THE FIRST FENCE: AS IS USUAL IN THE GRAND WITH J. POWER UP. HE WON FROM Wor NO SUN BY AND THE FIRST FAVOURITE TO WIN THE GRAND 
NATIONAL, LOOSE HORSES CAUSED SOME TROUBLE. FIFTEEN LENGTHS WITH ACTHON MAJOR THIRD. NATIONAL SINCE SPRIG'S VICTORY IN 1927. 





DOWN WHEN THE FIELD OF FORTY-NINE RUNNERS TOOK 
A GREAT PACE. THE CASUAL- 

TIES INCLUDED RUSSIAN 

HERO, LAST YEAR'S WINNER. pa 
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PART OF THE TOLL OF THE FIRST FENCE: THREE OF THE SIX HORSES WHICH CAME 


THE INITIAL OBSTACLE AT 








MONAVEEN OVER THE FIKST FENCE: THE RUNNER OWNED BY THE QUEEN AND PRINCESS A BAD BLUNDER BY FREEBOOTER: THE WINNER NEARLY UNSEATED J]. POWER, 


ELIZABETH MADE ONE BAD MISTAKE WHICH PUT HIM OUT OF THE RUNNING FOR A PLACE. 


Although this year the Grand National was won by Freebooter, who started joint 
favourite with Roimond, the uncertainties of the race are illustrated by the fact 
that the first four horses in the 1949 Grand National all failed to get even half-way 
round in this year's event. Russian Hero, last year's winner, fell at the first fence; 
Roimond, the second, at the fence after Becher’s Brook first time round; Royal 
Mount (who unfortunately had to be destroyed in conséquence) at the fence after 


WHO MADE A BRILLIANT RECOVERY, ALTHOUGH HE LOST A LENGTH OR TWO. 


Valentine's when he brought down Cromwell, last year’s fourth. Monaveen, owned by 


| the Queen and Princess Elizabeth, was going well when 


| A. Grantham was not unseated, the mistake was costly. 


made an error, but J. Power regained his scat and 
Cloncarrig coming to the two fences before the racecourse 
in prospect, but Clontarrig fell at the twenty-ninth fence. 


he blundered, and though 
At the Chair, Freebdooter 
succeeded in overhauling 
A thrilling finish seemed 
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PE THE ROYAL FAMILY. AT THE NATIONAL: 
“MONAVEEN’S” OWNERS WATCH THE RACE. 


ROYALTY IN THE SADDLING RING AT AINTREE BEFORE THE GRAND NATIONAL WAS RUN: THE QUEEN WITH LORD MILDMAY, WHO RODE CROMWELL, A. GRANTHAM, 
PRINCESS MARGARET (LEFT), THE DUCHESS OF KENT AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH (RIGHT). MONAVEEN’S JOCKEY (RIGHT) AND THE DUCHESS OF KENT (EXTREME RIGHT). 





THE ROYAL FAMILY ON THE TOP OF THE STAND AT THE FIRST ROYAL GRAND NATIONAL SINCE 
1937: THE QUEEN, THE KING, PRINCESS ELIZABETH, POINTING OUT SOMETHING, PRINCESS 
MARGARET AND THE DUCHESS OF KENT (L. TO R.). 





ata =~ 


A STUDY IN CONCENTRATION: THE QUEEN, THE KING AND PRINCESS MARGARET WATCHING THE FINISH DURING THEIR 


TOUR OF THE COURSE BEFORE LUNCH THE KING 
THROUGH THEIR RACE-GLASSES, WHILE PRINCESS ELIZABETH STOOPS TO PICK UP A DROPPED RACE-CARD. AND QUEEN TAKING A CLOSE LOOK AT ONE OF THE JUMPS. 
The presence of the King and Queen, Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret and They received a tumultuous welcome from the crowd and were met at the main 
the Duchess of Kent, the glorious sunshine and the excellent sport enjoyed at this entrance by the Earl of Derby, the Earl of Sefton, Sir William Bass, Sir Humphrey 
year's Grand National—the first Royal Grand National since 1937, when the King de Trafford and Lord Peel, the Lord Lieutenant. They watched the race from the 
and Queen saw Royal Mail win—combined to make the occasion a memorable day top of the stand and saw Monaveen, the horse owned jointly by the Queen and 
at Aintree. The Royal party, who had travelled from London by night in the Royal Princess Elizabeth, finish the course, coming in fifth, and then saw Lord Mildmay, 
train, inspected the course before lunch and arrived for the race just after 2.15 p.m whose horse, Cromwell, had fallen at the eleventh fence, come slowly in. 
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_ The World of the Cinema. 
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HAT is it the French have that we have not, 
especially in this matter of making light- 
hearted films ? Consider the latest British comedy, 
“The Happiest Days of Your Life,”’ if it had been 
directed by, for example, M. René Clair in a French 
studio—or, come to that, in an English studio! 
There would have been a lightness in the levity, a 
sparkle in the mischief, and a gaiety in the music that 
are all to seek in the levity, mischief and music 
of this Launder and Gilliat production. Music ? 
In point of fact, I can remember none in this film, 
and the “ credits’’ have no mention of any musical 
composer. Whereas M. Clair would have woven 
music into its farcical essence as he so wittily did in 
the unforgettable ‘‘ Le Million’’ innumerable years 





‘A SPORTS MISTRESS WHOSE EVERY REMARK 1S MADE WITH AN ARCH 
WHOLE GANGLING BODY 


HAPPIEST DAYS OF YOUR LIFE,"’ SAYS THAT SHE CANNOT KEEP THE 


HIDDEN ANY LONGER, 


ago. And I hold it to be true—pace certain unmusical 
film-critics—that music is as essential to farce in a 
talking film as it was essential in the old silent days, 
when a little orchestra would discourse Offenbach 
in towns, or an energetic and enterprising piano 
chortle circus tunes in village halls and 
elementary picture-theatres. 

Levity and mischief? Well, everybody 
who saw John Dighton’s play knows that 
this tale of how a girls’ school was accidentally 
quartered on a boys’ school was told wittily 
enough to make it run for more than a 
year. Opportunities for precocious indelicacy 
abounded in such a subject, but these have 
been avoided almost as well in the film as in 
the play. The film’s directors, too, have been 
very wise to insist on retaining Miss Margaret 
Rutherford as the quartered schoolmistress. 
This is a striding Penthesilea, a snorting 
figurehead, majestic in authority, superb in 
reproach. Note the sirocco of scorn with which 
she turns on a terrified under-mistress whom 
she has asked to sound the gong in the hall 
of the boys’ school in order to announce the 
approach of these Amazons, The under- 
mistress, taking courage in both hands, has 
let the gong be heard unmistakably. But the 
headmistress of St. Swithin’s checks this 
over-assertiveness with a glare and the 
withering pronouncement: “I said a tap— 
you're not introducing a film!" (Does one 
have to make the tedious explanatory point 
here that it is a strong man with a hammer 
and two powerful strokes of a gong who 
announces each and all of Mr. J. Arthur Rank’s 
films ? If so, readers well cognisant of that 





"> MISS GOSSAGE (JOYCE GRENFELL), IN A SCENE From “ THE 


“A SNORTING FIGUREHEAD, MAJESTIC IN AUTHORITY, SUPERB IN REPROACH ™ 


RUTHERFORD AS THE HEADMISTRESS IN 


Life’ (British Lion Film 
A film, with 
be other than * 
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THAT ENGLISH CHANNEL. 


By ALAN DENT. 


the truth, for the Gorgon must be allowed to win 
in the end through sheer process of “ staring out.” 
He is a master of the arrested smile—the broad 
smile of pure if rather ghoulish delight—suddenly 
arrested and maintained statically for seconds on 
end by some inner twinge of dubiety, or suspicion, 
or misgiving, or second-thought. Mr. Sim, in short, 
is now a complete comedian with a style all his own. 
And he knows beyond question how to play a head- 
master—having one attitude to the boys (who obviously 
fear, like and don’t respect him) and another to the 
masters in the Common Room (who obviously don’t 
fear, don't dislike, and rather respect him). 

The duelling of these two Heads keeps ‘‘ The Happiest 
Days of Your Life” 
deliciously tolerable. 
There is some good 
incidental work, too, 
by Richard Wattis as 
a Maths. Master with 
an incisive tongue and 
a style as dry as a 
glass of Tio Pepe, and 
by the inimitable 
Joyce Grenfell as a 
Sports Mistress called 
Miss Gossage, whose 
every remark is made 
with an arch lunge of 
her whole gangling 
body. But there is 
not nearly enough of 
these two subsidiaries, 
and the other sub- 
sidiaries are far too 
numerous to signify or 
even to be identifiable 
by name. The true 
and desirable spirit of 
levity and _ mischief 
gets lost in this film’s 
earnest endeavour 
to be funniest of all at its climax. This is an 
outrageous piece of farce in which the Head 
and Headmistress try, by concerted management 
and a carefully prepared time-table, to prevent 
(a) a visiting board of governors from perceiving that 


LUNGE OF HER 


LACROSSE GIRLS 





TO WRENCH FROM HER GRASP. 


~~ week Mr. Dent deals in his article with a new British film, “ The Happiest Days of Your 
Corporation Ltd.), which, as a play, had a long run in London. 
ly tolerable,” but Mr. Dent his is impressions by — 
r. sums wu y Saying : 
“ The film is ——f like a bad pudding, instead of light like a good souffié 


aret Rutherford, Alastai r Sim and Joyce Grenfell a 


“A COMPLETE COMEDIAN WITH A STYLE ALL HIS OWN” 
MASTER OF NUTBOURNE IN “ 
CONSTANT INTERRUPTIONS TO HIS ENGLISH LESSON, AND WHEN AN IRON BEDSTEAD 1S 


girls have been quartered upon this boys’ school, and 
(6) a visiting cluster of girls’ parents from losing their 
assumption that it is another girls’ school to which 
their daughters have been sent by order of the 
Resettlement Branch of the Ministry of Education. 
This protracted business has its moments of joy— 
largely due to the inventiveness in “ business ”’ of 
Mr. Sim and Miss Rutherford. The latter, for example, 
has a wonderfully insincere chortle of pleasure when 
a young Sports Master’s locker opens of its dwn 
accord to expose a cluster of “‘ pin-up girls ’’ behind its 
door, and she must be spontaneous with explanation 
of how some “ old girls" of the school have ‘‘ made 
good "’ on the lighter stage and in the lighter films. 

But the climax as a whole is clumsy, om the 





: ALASTAIR SIM, AS THE HEAD- 


THE HAPPIEST DAYS OF YOUR LIFE,” IS IN DESPAIR AT THE 


MOVED UPSTAIRS HE DECIDES TO GIVE UP. 


film has not been “cut” with Mr. Launder’s usual 
telling economy. The film is lumpy like a bad pudding, 
instead of light like a good soufflé. But, of course, 
there is such a thing as a good, honest pudding. 
In case my reader should consider that I am 
falling into the old critical error of dis- 
approving of an English film because it is not 
a French one, let me explain that it is the 
lumpiness of the pudding I find unpalatable, 
and not the fact that it is a pudding. 

But it is a pleasure, all the same, to turn— 
without setting up any comparisons—to a 
very good French film which I very nearly 
missed. This is “Les Amants de Vérone,”’ 
which I caught up with at the comfortable little 
Continentale, in the Tottenham Court Road. Let 
Londoners, or those visiting or passing through 
London, note that it is always as well to see 
what is ‘‘ on "’ at the Continentale if they want to 
find some famous foreign film which they may 
easily have missed. The same advice applies— 
in the matter of English and American films— 
to the Tatler Theatre, in the Charing Cross Road. 

This lovely and strange film has a script by 
Jacques Prévert. It oscillates between freakish 
comedy and high tragedy in a way which invites 
disaster and never receives it. It tells a 
moving tale of how a film of “ Romeo and 
Juliet ” came to be made in Venice and Verona, 
and of how the two “ stand-ins " for the film’s 
Romeo and the film’s Juliet came to re-enact 
the original tragedy of the star-crossed lovers 

_ in their own lives. He is a humble glass-blower 
by profession, and she is an amateur actress of 
no great pretensions. (She is played by the 
exquisite Anouk.) The glass-blower is much 


i MARGARET 
“THE HAPPIEST DAYS OF YOUR LIFE” FIGHTS TO 
RETAIN THE HEADMASTER'S TELEPHONE WHICH MR. POND (ALASTAIR SIM) IS TRYING 
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this part of the film has a bizarre potency. 
The film-set scenes are highly amusing, too. 
But it is the real-life Romeo-and-Juliet story 
which gives this film its distinction. The 
hapless romance is worked out against the 


Ne authentic Italian backgrounds, and the photo- 


° graphy here, for long scenes on end, will 
° ) enchant all who have ever visited, and there- 
0 fore have loved, Italy, and will ravish all who 
still keep that major pleasure in life in store. 
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TESTING A HORSE'S REACTIONS TO A _ FILM: 
CRUSADER, AN EIGHT-YEAR-OLD BAY FROM A 
LIVERPOOL RIDING CLUB, SEEN IN A LIVERPOOL 
CINEMA WATCHING A FILM ABOUT HORSE-RACING. 


TESTING HORSE SENSE: 
AN EX-POLICE HORSE VISITS 
A LIVERPOOL CINEMA TO 
“WATCH” A RACING FILM. 


MANAGER of a Liverpool cinema who had 

always wanted to watch a horse's reaction to 
a film, particularly a film about horses, recently 
arranged for an eight-year-old bay from a Liverpool 
Riding Club to watch a film show in his cinema. 
According to reports from observers, Crusader 
seemed quite excited by the horse-race and listened 
to the music attentively. In the opinion of experts, 
however, it is much more likely that the horse's 
attention was attracted by the movement of the 
film and that, in fact, he probably could not dis- 
tinguish horses or figures as such. Horses normally 
have a well-marked sense of sight, though it is often 
impaired through bad management. by their being 
kept in dark stables. It has been stated on more 
than one occasion that a horse cannot see very far, 
but people who have actually handled horses for 
any length of time disagree; they say they have 
proved that normally a horse has long sight—often 

far better than human beings. 


JUST A MEMBER OF THE AUDIENCE: CRUSADER, 
A 16)-HANDS BAY, WHO WAS ONCE A POLICE 
HORSE, APPEARS TO TAKE AN INTEREST IN THE 
FILM FROM HIS POSITION IN THE FRONT “ STALLS.” 
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ANTI-US. COMMUNIST RIOTING IN SAIGON, 
AND ANCIENT METHODS IN A MODERN WAR. 





AN INCIDENt iN THE WAR AGAINST THE COMMUNISTS IN INDO-CHINA: A MORTAR-SHELL 


EXPLOSION DEMOLISHES A BAMBOO HUT WHICH HAD BEEN AN AUTOMATIC RIFLE POST. 
IN INDO-CHINA THE NATURE OF THE COUNTRY MAKES MODERN WARFARE DIFFICULT; 


ae AND SUCH “‘LANDING CRAFT INFANTRY’’ AS THESE ARE TYPICAL. 


ce ta 
<P 


~ ° < -,. 
a ” F 
THE CENTRE OF COMMUNIST RIOTS, TOUCHED OFF BY THE VISIT OF TWO U.S. DESTROYERS : 


THE BURNING MARKET IN THE CENTRE OF SAIGON, FIRED BY COMMUNIST DEMONSTRATORS. 


PART OF THE GUTTED SAIGON MARKET CENTRE AFTER THE COMMUNIST RIOTS 
WHICH ABOUT 80 PERSONS WERE INJURED AND THREE KILLED. 


PF 


ia 


IN MUCH OF THE COUNTRY IN INDO-CHINA, ELEPHANTS ARE FAR MORE USE THAN TANKS ; 
AND HERE VIETNAMESE TROOPS, USING THE TRANSPORT OF HANNIBAL, MOVE AGAINST 
THE COMMUNIST FORCES OF THE CHI-MINH. 


ANCHORED AT SAIGON, WHERE THEIR ARRIVAL WAS THE SIGNAL FOR VIOLENT COM- 
MUNIST RIOTS: THE U.S. DESTROYERS STICKELL (FOREGROUND) AND RICHARD 2B. 
ANDERSON (BEHIND). 


Our pictures on this page illustrate two aspects of the continued struggle which is U.S. destroyers of the “ Gearing" class, Stickell and Richard B. Anderson: and the 
going on in Indo-China between the Communist forces of Ho Chi-minh and the demonstration is regarded as part of a campaign of “ direct action” by the Com- 
forces of Viet-nam, the French-created Government of Bao Dai. In the first place, munists against U.S. military aid to the French-sponsored Government of Bao Dai. 
there is the incessant fluid warfare in the jungle and in country whose nature makes Early in the morning some thousands of students and workers, carrying Viet-Minh 
modern mechanised warfare an impossibility and where guerilla methods and hand- flags, attempted to march to the quay where the two destroyers were moored 
to-hand fighting are the means of a ruthless struggle. There is also the aspect of When held up by police, they turned back to the centre of the city, fighting broke 
that favourite Communist tactic, the planned riot. Such a one broke out in Saigon out and the rioters seized the market square and barricaded themselves in. The 
on March 19. The occasion for the riot was the visit to Saigon of two 2400-tom (| riot was eventually dispersed by French troops firing overhead and using tear-gas 
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THE IDEAL WEAPON FOR A BRITISH ANTI-BANDIT 
MONTH: A DEVICE WHICH MARKS THE CRIMINAL. 





Lo tyg 
THE ATTACK: UNTRAINED IN SELF-DEFENCE, THE GIRL FINDS HER SCREAMS FOR 
ARE CUT OFF BY A THROTTLING HOLD AND THROWS HER HANDBAG AWAY. 


LYING IN WAIT BEHIND A TREE: THE ‘“‘ BAG-SNATCHER’’ SEES A LIKELY VICTIM ’ 
APPROACHING ALONG AN UNFREQUENTED PATH IN A PARK AND PREPARES TO ATTACK. 


BLINDED BY TEAR-GAS AND WITH HIS FACE STAINED WITH BLUE DYE: THE “ BAG- 
SNATCHER’’ STANDS HELPLESS WHILE THE GIRL FETCHES THE POLICE. 


THE GIRL TAKES A “ PISTOL’ OF SPECIAL 


TURNING THE TABLES: WITH HER FREE HAND 
“ BAG-SNATCHER’S"’ FACE. 


TYPE FROM HER POCKET AND FIRES IT AT THE 


ENMARK, like Britain, has been experiencing a wave of petty crime, accompanied 

by violence, and a Danish inventor has devised a special type of “ pistol’ which 
has been approved by the Danish Ministry of Justice. This weapon is practically harm- 
less, for it does not wound or kill the person at whom it is fired but merely makes 
him helpless for a short time. A cartridge is inserted in the barrel of the “ pistol "’ 
which, when the trigger is pulled, emits a blue dye that can not be washed off for 
two weeks or so. This liquid contains a strong solution of tear-gas capable of blinding 
one’s assailant for about twenty minutes. By means of the “ pistol,’ the prospective 
victim is able not only to get the better of the criminal but also to mark him so plainly 
that he can readily be identified by the police. The photographs on this page illustrate 
how the “ pistol" is used in a type of attack which is becoming disturbingly widespread 
in this country. It is, of course, possible that such a weapon could be used by the 
criminal to blind his victim before robbing him and also that it might be used by : = 
nervous persons when approached quite innocently. In the latter case, the old advice THE ANTI-BANDIT “ PISTOL" AND its CARTRIDGE: A DANISH DEVICE WHICH MIGHT 
would still be the best: “If you want to know the time, ask a policeman”! BE OF USE DURING BRITAIN’S PRESENT OUTBREAK OF VIOLENT CRIME. 
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HERE is very little information to be obtained 
on polar bear cubs in the wild, for very obvious 
reasons. Polar bears inhabit the inaccessible regions ; 
the females go into close seclusion prior to the birth of 
their cubs ; and, it is clear from what little we know 
of their ways, the proud mother—for the polar bear 
seems to be as proud, and as jealous, as any human 
mother—brooks no interference with and little ap- 
proach to her offspring. Cubs have been born in 
zoos, however, and have been successfully reared 
on occasion, particularly in the Leningrad Zoo. 
Detailed information on these even is, however, scanty, 
and it was not until the publication last 
year* of the detailed story of the upbring- 
ing of Snow While, a cub reared in the 
Prague Zoo, that a coherent account was 
made available. 

The story of Snow White, so far as this 
country is concerned, began with the showing 
of a film, at a meeting of Fellows of the 
Zoological Society of London, depicting 
incidents in the behaviour of the cub as 
it grew up. Later, I was fortunate in 
getting a summarised account from Dr. 
Viasdk, the superintendent of the Prague 
Zoo, which was published in The Illustrated 
London News of September 13, 1947. 
Subsequently, Dr. Vlasd4k, and his son- 
in-law Dr. Seget, furnished the typescript 
and numerous photographs that eventually 
appeared in book-form. 

It was while editing the typescript for 
this book—and surely no more attractive 
story of a pet exists—that I hoped some 
day to see the experiment repeated under = Accordi 
other circumstances, with again a detailed — the hai 
account, with which the story of Snow White 
could be compared. Snow While was taken from her 
mother immediately she was born, was fed with a bottle 
on cow's milk, and lived the first three months of her 
life in Dr. Viasdk’s flat, with nothing but human 
companionship. It was, therefore, a matter for specu- 
lation how far the traits she exhibited were the result 
of an unnatural environment. Again and again 
through her story one senses a similarity with the 
behaviour, almost the personality, of the human 
child. There were, in the first place, what may be 
called for convenience the feeding idiosyncrasies. 





“ Snow While S00N DEVELOPED A FONDNESS FOR POLISHED FURNITURE AND WOULD 
LIK DOWN BESIDE A SURFACE THAT SHOWED HER OWN REFLECTION”: Snow While, 
A POLAR BEAR CUB BORN ON DECEMBER 20, 1942, AND BROUGHT UP 


HUMAN SURROUNDINGS, 


The cub was taken from its mother at birth, housed in A flat of the superintendent 


of the Prague Zoo and fed by bottle. Its personality a 
of its foster-parents, was in many ways “ just like a cu. - 
was her 


The trick she had, for example, of insisting on being in a 
certain position, or performing a particular action, 
whilst being fed ; and refusing to feed if not allowed to 
adopt this position or perform this action. Then, as 
soon as her nurse had got used to these, taking on an 
entirely different attitude and performing a different 
action ; and again refusing to feed if thwarted. 

Another similarity with the behaviour of a human 
infant is suggested in the tantrums into which Snow 
White would fly for no apparent reason. Sometimes, 
of course, the cause of the tantrum was apparent, 
arising from the need for curtailing her movements in 
order to protect the furniture in the flat. 

It was in the hope of obtaining the answers to 
some of the questions raised in my mind by the story 





*” Saow White: The Story of a Polar Bear Cub.” By Viasak 
and Seget. (William Hodge and Co. ; 129, 6d.) 


BROUGHT UP WITH A BOXER BITCH AS FOSTER-MOTHER : 


ENTIRELY IN 


ness for the polished surfaces of furniture. Perhaps she thought she 
a another little bear that might be induced to play. 
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A TALE OF TWO BBARS. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


of Snow White that I sought an interview with Head 
Keeper Bruce Smith, at the London Zoo, to see, if 
possible, how Brumas compared with Snow White. 
Mr. Bruce Smith had read the story of Dr. Vlasak’s 
pet and, having spent many hours attending to and 
watching his own charge, he had formed the opinion 
that in general terms the trend of behaviour was 
similar in the two. He had, however, noticed no 
feeding idiosyncrasies, except that Brumas was most 
contented, apparently, when being held to the breast 





NOVEMBER 23, 1947, AT THE PRAGUE Z00. 


This cub did not like the company of human beings and was especially intolerant of children. 

to Dr. Vias4k it was “not so endearing, sociable and full of confiding ways” as 
-reared Snow White. Its inseparable compan 
Boxer puppy, with which it is seen in the photograph, and its personality had much of the dog in it. 


in its mother’s arms, in the normal human style. 
This may explain a great deal. Snow White's world, 
for all the devotion bestowed on her by Mrs. Vlasak, 
must have seemed a somewhat barren world, with 
no soft maternal coat to snuggle into. Furthermore, 
we may be sure that a mother bear has her own ways 
of showing affection which no human foster-parent 
could hope to imitate. We may suspect, also, that the 
natural mother responds suitably to the small cries 
and gestures of her offspring in a way that no mother 
of an unrelated species, however kindly and well- 
intentioned, could be expected 
to respond. In a blind, un- 
reasoning way, no doubt Snow 
White must have been often 
exasperated at Mrs. Vlasak’'s 
inadequate and faulty responses. 
In other words, the question 
must arise whether that partic- 
ular little bear’s marked idiosyn- 
crasies and tantrums may not 
have been the result of a con- 
catenation of minor, unobserved 
and unintended frustrations. 
Was it perhaps the absence of 
appropriate cosseting, for talk 
as learnedly as we may about 
the adaptability of the living 
organism and a host of other 
topics, in practice there is more 
than a suspicion that the welfare 
of the young depends to an un- 
reasonable degree upon the 
correct display of affection. The 
“mother’s tender care” is 
probably a specific thing, irre- 
placeable by a foster-parent— 
particularly when the foster- 
parent is an “alien"—and of major 
importance in the early formative days. 

Or is it that a natural mother has her own ways of 
curbing idiosyncrasies and checking tantrums ? Does 
Brumas's mother train her wholly by example, and 
does Brumas assimilate the correct ursine etiquette 
by sheer imitation? Or is it a mixture of force of 
example by the parent, force of imitation by the off- 
spring, with perhaps a few sly digs or cuffs in the way 
of chastisement ? Or is the need for chastisement 
of the young a purely human product, begotten partly 
of our unnatural environment, partly of the need to 
accelerate the learning of a social code by the young ? 
So one could go on posing questions and finding either 
no answers or only hypothetical, and therefore wholly 
unsatisfactory, answers. 

It is, perhaps, too much to expect that we should 
be able to make any sort of useful comparison between 
a bear cub living with its mother as a close companion, 
in a den or on the Mappin Terrace, and one that has 


able by her 


Pole Star, A POLAR BEAR CUB BORN ON 


ion and playmate was its foster-sister, a 
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been reared by hand in a furnished flat with human 
beings as the only companions. Certainly no detailed 
comparison can be made until the story of Brumas 
is fully written up. Quite apart from anything else 
there is the question of companionship. Brumas 
had the natural companionship of its mother; Snow 
White had the devoted care of humans who, while 
they might play with it, could not do so in any sense 
as a bear-mother would. It is, one feels, highly 
significant that Snow While soon developed a fondness 
for polished furniture and would lie down beside a 
surface that showed her own reflection. At risk of 
appearing over-sentimental, there is a 
poignancy in this, for it seems to suggest 
an utter loneliness, in spite of being sur- 
rounded by kindness, the utter loneliness of 
being separated from one’s own kith and kin. 
We know enough of the behaviour of animals 
now to appreciate that this loneliness is 
very subtle, yet far-reaching in its effects. 
Even lowly animals, microscopic Protozoa, 
grow less well when isolated from their 
fellows. Two goldfish flourish better in an 
aquarium than one. Inthe lower animals the 
reason is almost certainly physico-chemical 
purely, but as we ascend the animal scale it 
becomes predominantly psychological. 
Brumas has yet another advantage over 
Snow White. Presumably as a result of 
natural feeding, she is ahead in growth. In 
weight, length and girth she has had the 
advantage all along of Snow White at com- 
parable ages. This is no more than should 
be expected in a cub naturally fed on its 
mother’s milk and one fed by bottle with milk 
derived from another species of animal, rein- 
forced with products derived from other 
sources, as near the natural as possible, yet obviously 
substitutes. Of course, evidence derived from the 
study of two individuals only cannot be conclusive, for 
animals vary as much as human beings, in birth size, 
growth rates, temperament and personality. Neverthe- 
less, it is still highly probable that a profitable com- 
parison between the two can ultimately be made. Snow 
White, as a result of her domesticated environment 
had, according to Dr. Vlasdk, an individuality ‘ unlike 
that of any other young animal. Perhaps it came 
nearest, and that in a very limited sense, to a kitten.” 


PLAYING WITH HER MOTHER, Jvy, BY WHOM SHE HAS BEEN ENTIRELY BROUGHT UP : 
Brumas, A POLAR BEAR CUB, BORN IN THE LONDON ZOO ON NOVEMBER 27, 1949. 


It is to be pe enpestes that Brumas, although tame in a ry — om, and 


eepers who are known to her, her, will be a bear 


and 
behaviour all her life life, having been tended and educated by ce ‘nolan -~ Ay 


her early, formative days. 


Perhaps the following stories offer the best contrast 
between the behaviour of Snow White and that of 
Brumas. ‘‘The bathtub had now become one of 
Snow White's favourite places of entertainment, and 
whenever the mood took her she would go there and 
jump into the bath. This happened once when the 
bathroom and bath were alreatly occupied by some- 
body staying at the flat. After a brief hesitation the 
visitor decided that she had a prior claim, vacated 
the bath and contented himself with the wash-basin.” 
She had never been taught to fear human beings ; 
rather the reverse. In Brumas’s case it is different. 
I was privileged to see her through bars at a few feet 


. distance. Her mother immediately drew her lips back 


in a snarl, and Brumas, sheltering between her mother’s 
massive forelegs, looking charmingly inoffensive and in 
every sense a “ cuddly” pet, drew her lips back in a 
babyish imitation of a snarl. At that moment the 
little bear presented an attractive picture—but it was 
being brought up to follow the ways of its ancestors. 
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A LITTLE POLAR BEAR THAT HAS BECOME 
MOTHER, IVY, AND, AIDED BY HER, TAKING HER FIRST BATH. 


Since Brumas, the polar bear cub, made her first public début at the London Zoo 
in February, she has proved to be one of the Zoo's greatest attractions. Until 
recently Brumas appeared to be a small bundle of animated white fur, but now she 
is growing fast and has become too much of an armful for her keepers, who can 
no longer handle her, because of her strength and sharp claws. Srumas spends most 
of the day in the Polar Bears’ Den, under the watchful eye and restraining paws of 
jvy, her mother. Both bears seem quite indifferent to the large crowds that gather 


THE PRIMA DONNA 
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OF THE LONDON ZOO: BRUMAS SEEN AT PLAY WITH HER 


round the den laughing and applauding Brumas's engaging antics. So many visitors 
wanted to see the young polar bear that workmen had to widen the viewing sec 
tions. On March 22 the pool in the enclosure was filled for the first time since 
Brumas was born and, encouraged and helped by /vy, the little bear took her first 
bath. In “ The World of Science” article on the opposite page, Dr. Maurice Burton 
discusses the differences in the behaviour of Snow While, the polar bear cub brought 
up by humans, and Srumas, who is being brought up by her natural mother. 
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HEN a thing is described, as it often is described, 

as being “in the Chinese taste,"” we know 
perfectly well that it is nothing of the sort. What 
is meant by this convenient if inaccurate term is 
how the English, or the French, 
or the Germans, or the Dutch, 
with their very hazy notions 
of what the Chinese were like, 
and yet vaguer ideas of how 
they thought, imagined the 
Chinese would decorate such 
and such a thing—and the result 
was as often as not entirely 
delightful and entirely European. 
Innumerable examples will occur 
to every reader of this page; 
indeed, many will have a chair 
or some pieces of porcelain of 
this sort in their own houses, 
and if they possess nothing of 
the kind, there is always the 
Pagoda at Kew Gardens, which 
enchants me to-day just as it 
did in my extreme youth, though 
I am well aware that I have to 
thank Sir William Chambers for 
it and not the Emperor of China. 
At the moment I have in 


my mind’s eye that delicious , digcy 


— 


set of Beauvais tapestries, after 
designs by Frangois Boucher, 
known as “La Tenture 
Chinoise,”” which the Earl of 
Rosebery lent to the recent 
exhibition of French Landscapes at Burlington House. 
These are ingenious, amusing, exquisite, very, very 
French, and wholly Boucher—that superb decorator 
telling a fairy-story and dressing it up in his eighteenth- 
century version of Chinese conventions. They were 
hung in the Central Hall. They vary in size from 
10 ft. 5 in. by 7 ft. 5 in. to ro ft. 5 in. by 13 ft. 10 in., 
and there are five of them—Hunting, The Toilette, 
Dancing, The Chinese Banquet and Fishing. According 
to the Mentmore Catalogue, the Government of 
Louis XVI. intended to send them as a present to 
the Emperor of Siam, but the Revolution put a stop 
to the embassy. They were sold to an unknown 
person, and remained rolled up after his death until 
they were purchased by Baron Meyer de Rothschild 
long afterwards. 

it is to these and 
similar masterpieces of 
their kind — mostly 
dating from about 
the middle of the 
eighteenth century— 
that one’s memory 
turns immediately as 
soon as one begins 
to think about the 
impact of Chinese 
importations upon 
European design—and 
then one remembers 
not just half-a-dozen 
famous pieces, but liter- 
ally hundreds which 
show that Far Eastern 
models were before the 
eyes of innumerable 
craftsmen not merely 
during a decade or 
so, but throughout 
several generations. 
Probably, as far as 
furniture is concerned, 
the most obvious 
imitations are those 
chests which were 
made as_ passable 
copies of the red or 
black lacquer chests 
which came into England from the East during the 
last half of the seventeenth century—those brilliant, 
romantic cabinets which the fashionable world of the 
period placed so incongruously upon elaborately 
carved and gilt or silvered stands. And who is not 
reasonably familiar with Chinese Chippendale which, 
at its best, is an extraordinarily able and discreet 
translation of Chinese idiom into the sober English 


an example, is, in the 


The teapot with mask spout, hexagonal baluster tea-caddy and cover, and 
pieces of a rare early Meissen travelling tea-service decorated by J G. Hero 





FIO, 2, WITH A TOP RAIL WHICH HINTS AT THE TYPICAL 
PAGODA ROOF: A CHINESE CHIPFENDALE CHAIR. 


Chinese Chippendale, of which this m any chair is 


inion of Frank 
best an extraordinarily able and discreet translation of 
Chinese idiom into the sober English tongue. 
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By FRANK DAVIS. 


tongue? Anyway, that is how I see it. (Fig. 2.) 
Mahogany, of course, with the top rail carved to 
hint at the typical Chinese r of, and something like 
Chinese brackets supporting the front legs. Who in 
his senses would make a top rail which hinted at the 
roof-line of, say, St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey ? 
Nobody, of course; yet this very discreet indication 
of a pagoda is agreeable enough, partly because it 
really is discreet, and partly because, to our eyes, 
there is something gay and exotic about it. Given 





FIG. I. A GERMAN NOTION OF THE FAR-EASTERN FAIRYLAND: PIECES OF A MEISSEN PORCELAIN TRAVELLING TEA-SERVICE 


PAINTED BY J. G. HEROLD, AND DATED 1723-24. 


notion of the far-eastern fairyland. 


the convention, this is really a very sensible chair, 
and far removed from some absurd designs in 
eighteenth-century pattern books, which are very 
silly indeed. This was the brief mode of about 1760 
or so. Going back, we find craftsmen haunted by the 
same distant fairyland in 1715, or thereabouts, as 
the tapestry panel of Fig. 3 shows well enough. 
Soho work this, and a fine, exotic mixture of 
Chinese scenes, with gorgeous parrots and 
flowering trees—indeed, more Indian than 
Chinese, but that meant little to the makers, 
who were as vague about geography as about 
life and manners. Japan, China, Malacca and 
the Coromandel coast were all one to them. 
Finally—or, rather, all I have room for— 
there is the most sincere of all 
forms of flattery, the myriad 
imitations of Chinese Porcelain, 
from the nearly exact copies of 
blue and white in Dutch Delft- 
ware to the Worcester pieces in 
the style of Japanese or of Chinese 
bowls or dishes. An early Meissen 
travelling tea-service (Fig. 1) 
provides a rare and characteristic 
example of the German point of 
view before the fashion changed 
about 1730 and purely European 
scenes were used for decoration. 
This set is by J. G. Herold—a 
genuinely original porcelain painter, 
if a trifle heavy-handed compared 
with some of his successors—and 
is dated about 1723-24, as the 
mark KPM in blue shows. (This 
mark was advertised in the 
Leipziger Postzeitung for April 7, 
1723, specifically for use on 
teapots and sugar-boxes.) The 
figures and landscapes are as near 
to Far Eastern types as eight- 
eenth-century Chinese figures of 
Europeans are to their models. 
Neither is a deliberate caricature, 
but to each nation the other is 
outlandish and amusing. Three 
pieces of the set are illustrated— 
teapot with mask spout, hexagonal 
baluster tea-caddy and cover, and pear-shaped 
coffee-pot with domed lid. The other pieces pig. 
are slop-basin, sugar-box and lid, and six 
cups and saucers—the whole in their original 
velvet-lined leather case. To modern eyes a 
slightly jarring note is struck by the silver- 
gilt mounts on teapot, coffee-pot and sugar-box. 
The dominant colours are iron-red and gilt, 


avis, at its 


peerhe coffee-pot with domed lid are three 


~ gh and landscapes representing the 





with the characteristic white, hard paste which 
was one of the great achievements of Meissen, 
as a_ background. Once one is accustomed to 
the convention and can think oneself back into 
the social life of the period, it is not difficult 
to imagine the pride of those early pioneers of the 
craft as this set drew near to completion, and the 
pleasure which so princely a gift must have given to 
its original owner. 

It has been well said on many occasions, and 
by many people, that it was 
no hardship for the courtiers 
of Louis XIV. to sacrifice their 
silver and silver-gilt tableware 
during the most chronic of 
that extravagant monarch’s 
financial crises in 1700 and 
to substitute for it the fine 
earthenware of Rouen. In 
France the industry had reached 
the stage when a gradual sub- 
stitution would have been 
inevitable—with the discovery 
of the secret of true porcelain 
in Saxony ‘and with every prin- 
cipality eager to acquire both 
prestige and cash by the 
establishment of a _ porcelain 
manufactory of its own, the 
foundations were laid for the 
modern industry,~ which has 
brought incalculable benefits 
within the reach of everyone. 
We take tableware as so much 
a matter of course that it is 
difficult to imagine a world 
in which wooden platters or 
pewter were the normal every- 
day things, instead of rare and 
interesting bygones. All of us 
in Western Europe went our own way eventually in 
the matter of decoration, and the amateur will find 
endless entertainment in finding out for himself just 
how and when the various factories adopted Chinese 
conventions to their own ideas. 


A FINE EXOTIC MIXTURE OF CHINESE AND INDIAN SCENES: AN EARLY 
RIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SOHO TAPESTRY. 


“Soho work, this,” writes Frank Davis, “ and a fine, exotic mixture of Chinese 
scenes, with gorgeous parrots and flowering trees—indeed, more Indian than 
Chinese, but that meant little to the makers, who were as vague about geography 
as about life and manners. Japan, China, Malacca and the Coromandel coast 


were all one to them.” 
Mlustrations by Courtesy of Sotheby's. 
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SUGGESTING A LONE SURVIVOR OF THE GREAT AGE OF REPTILES: 


Cr 
BEACH AT THE SOUTHERN TIP OF THE KENAI PENINSULA, ALASKA. 


ES Se 


_—- 


THE HEAD OF AN ALASKAN “‘ SEA-MONSTER"'; SHOWING THE OPEN JAWS AND FEROCIOUS TEETH. 


A STRAGGLER FROM THE AGE OF GREAT REPTILES? AN ALASKAN “SEA-MONSTER.” 


From time to time reports are published of the discovery of the remains of a “ sea- 
monster "; to be followed later by the identification of the animal as a whale, oarfish, giant 
squid or other marine creature well known to the scientific world. In our issue of January 21 
this year we published photographs of a “sea-monster’’ washed ashore at Suez 
which proved to be the body of a large whale (probably a Sei whale) in an advanced 
stage of decomposition, and on March 6 a newspaper published an account of the 
finding of a “ hairy, four-tailed, toothless and apparently headless’ animal washed 
ashore at Delake, Oregon. The latter horrifying creature proved to be a badly- 
damaged giant squid. How, then, do these reports arise? Our readers can find 


the answer in the photographs on this page. Faced with the decayed and damaged 
carcass of a large marine animal, its obvious identifiable features destroyed or changed 
by the pounding of the sea and the corruption of death, how many would be baffled 
and seek refuge in the realms of fancy rather than in the world of cold scientific fact ? 
The fearsome creature shown here was found lying on a lonely beach in Alaska by 
Mr. Don Knudsen and was photographed by him before the sea washed away the 
remains. It measured over 18 ft. in length, and a tooth, extracted from the jaw 
bone, measured 44 ins. long. These photographs have enabled the “ sea-monster 

to be identified as a Pacific Killer Whale (Orcinus rectipinna). 


Photographs by Don C. Knudsen 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: THE HOUSE AT COCKERMOUTH, CUMBER- 
LAND, WHERE THE POET WAS BORN ON APRIL 7, 1770, AND NOW THE PROPERTY OF 
THE NATIONAL TRUST. 
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““RYDAL MOUNT, THE RESIDENCE OF THE LATE MR. WORDSWORTH, FROM AN ORIGINAL 

DRAWING "’: A REPRODUCTION FROM “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS "’ OF APRIL 27, 1850, 
SHOWING THE HOUSE WHERE THE POET LIVED FROM 1813 UNTIL 1850. 
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THE CENTENARY OF A GREAT ENGLISH POET : 
WORDSWORTH AND HIS BELOVED LAKE DISTRICT. 


Sct tit 

WHERE WORDSWORTH LIVED AND WORKED FROM 1799 TO 1808, WHEN HE 

MOVED TO ALLAN BANK, A HOUSE UNDER SILVERHOWE, ON THE WAY TO 
EASEDALE : DOVE COTTAGE, GRASMERE. 





SHOWING THE POET'S PORTMANTEAU ON THE WINDOW-LEDGE: A CORNER OF WORDS- 
WORTH’S BEDROOM AT DOVE COTTAGE, GRASMERE, WESTMORLAND, WHICH WAS 
BOUGHT BY SUBSCRIPTION IN 1891. 


* 


—. 
a. 


“ WORDSWORTH—THE NEW 


POET-LAUREATE "’: 

TRAIT REPRODUCED IN 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWs"’ 
OF APRIL 15, 1843. 


BOUGHT BY WORDSWORTH IN 1826 AND GIVEN TO THE NATIONAL 
TRUST BY HIS GRANDSON IN 1935: DORA'S FIELD, RYDAL. 
The centenary of William Wordsworth's death falls on April 23, and in connection 
with this event we illustrate here some of the places intimately connected with the 
great poet, together with the portrait published in The /llustrated London News in 
1843, the year in which the Poet-Laureateship was offered to him on the death of 
Southey. Our report stated: ‘ . He has received, or rather been prevailed upon 
to accept the appointment; and that it should have been pressed upon him, was 
as creditable to the minister (Sir Robert Peel) who held the patronage, as was his 
own humility to the modest poet himself. Here, reader, is his likeness; but you 
may better commune with his works: they breathe a beautiful atmosphere of genuine 
poetry—-they are chastened, almost hallowed, by gentleness of heart.” William 
Wordsworth was born at Cockermouth, Cumberland, in 1770, the second son of an 
attorney. His mother died in 1778 and Wordsworth and his elder brother were 
sent to the grammare school at Hawkshead. In 1787 Wordsworth went up to 


| 
| 
| 


A POR- 


“ THE 
“ONE BARE DWELLING, ONE: ABODE, NO MORE ..."’: BLEA TARN 


FARM, LANGDALE, REFERRED TO IN WORDSWORTH’S “ SOLITARY.” 


senverenaenaan ria aat 


St. John's, Cambridge, and graduated as B.A. without honours in 1791. In 1793 
“ Evening Walk" and “ Descriptive Sketches" were published, and in 1795 he com- 
posed a tragedy called “The Borderers" which was offered to Covent Garden in 
1797 and rejected. In 1798 “ Lyrical Ballads" was published, in which Wordsworth 
and Coleridge collaborated, although Wordsworth contributed the greater part. In 
1799, during a visit to Germany, Wordsworth wrote the beginning of the “ Prelude" 
and the poems to Lucy and, returning home, made an excursion to the lakes, during 
which he saw Dove Cottage and decided to take it. The second edition of “ Lyrical 
Ballads" was brought out in [00, and two years later Wordsworth married Mary 
Hutchinson. In 1805 the “ Prelude" was completed and in 1808 the poet moved 
to Allan Bank, a house newly built under Silverhowe, on the way to Easedale. 
Finally, in 1813, he moved to Rydal Mount, near Ambleside, Westmorland, where he 
died on April 23, 1850. 
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LL the novels are of interest this week; but “ Knight With Armour,”’ by Alfred 
12s. 6d.), is the biggest, the least pretentious, and most decidedly 
the best as far as it goes. Henty would have called it ‘“‘ The Young Crusader ” ; 
is not unlike a very admirable Henty—a super-Henty—for grown-up people. 
words, the substance is history, the plot a mere device to make it go down. There are 


Duggan (Faber ; 


few characters, and only one of moment—the human 
peg; and he is not very subtle, nor yet perhaps as 
medieval as his surroundings. On the other hand, he 
does exist ; and more, one’s heart bleeds for him. There 
is nothing glamorous about this knight with armour, 
poor and half-trained and rather dull. 

He comes from Bodeham in Sussex—a modest fief, 
and Roger is not the heir. As a younger son, he has no 
prospects, and belongs nowhere. And he is a good young 
man, too scrupulous to seek his bread in the Church, or 
take to fighting for hire. The summons to the First 
Crusade is therefore most welcome, and he resolves to 
“live and die in the East.” His father’s tenants will 
provide the money to fit him out ; the rest is up to him. 
With any luck, he may become a rich baron, in lands 
reconquered from the infidel. 

But at the other end, things don’t look the same. 
There are not enough castles to go round, and he has 
no chance against competition. He is the most average 
of youths, awkward and home-bred, unskilled in his 
expensive arms, and the reverse of dashing. And to 
make things worse, he has scruples. It might be possible 
to climb, if he broke his oath to the Duke of Normandy, 
the leader he selected at the start. Few knights would 
think twice, but to the unsophisticated Roger an oath 
is sacred. So his pilgrimage is all toil and squalor, 
humiliation and distress, minor windfalls and sickening 
calamities. After three years of it, he finds himself 
much worse off, more hopeless of an “ honourable liveli- 
hood,” than when he set out. 

It is the book’s great quality and charm that it con- 
ceives the business of wearing armour in strictly practical, 
and largely physical terms: in terms of heat and weight 
and helplessness and discomfort, and as, in short, the 
very clumsiest of human inventions. We are sometimes 
told that Roger, on the battlefield, “ had never felt less 
like fighting” ; the wonder is that he could fight at all. 
His problems of finance and conduct are imagined in the 
same concrete way, and with the same effect of truth. 
So are the many battles, and tht siege operations. The 
Crusading spirit is not romanticised, but still less de- 
bunked ; this writer is both fair and kind. He draws a 


veil over the worst horrors, and one may think his hero * 


is a shade too respectable. But these, if faults, are both 
faults on the right side. 

“ If I Were You,’’ by Julian Green (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode ; 10s. 6d.), is, alas, a muddle. But it is a tanta- 
lising muddle, with the kind of subject I, for one, can’t 
resist. Fabian, a young clerk in a provincial town, has 
violent and opposed cravings. He aspires to fullness 
of life ; he wants to be a student, and a famous writer, 
and a Don Juan, rolled into one. And just because he 
wants so much, he gets nowhere, and bitterly resents 
his lot. But then the devil steps in. Charmed by such 
avidity, he offers Fabian the power of becoming anyone, 
for just as long as he pleases. Thus he will enjoy the 
freedom of the human race, of all delights and all 
knowledge. The possibilities are rich; but they are 
sadly bungled all through. First, there is no extension 
of experience. Whenever Fabian becomes someone else, 
he does it outright—in will and intellect, imagination and 
memory. He has no memory as Fabian, and one may 
ask in what sense he remains Fabian. At any rate, the 
bargain is a fraud: for he gets no fun out of it, he has 
no means of comparison, he is none the wiser. A more 
naive exchange, in which his “ soul” retained its self- 
consciousness, would have made a better story. 

And this is not a good one, e ee SS 
Fabian’s choices are haphazard and uninspired, and lead 
to nothing but a further change. Finally, because the 
narrative is on its last legs, the author tries a fresh 


Uncle Firmin. The Uncle Firmin set-up had the makings 
of a good novel; here, it seems only an interpolation, 
since we know that Fabian is due any minute. Still 
there are traces of the old Julian Green—the Green 
who used to harrow up our very souls with his accounts 
of provincial life. But in the realm of fantasy he is a fish 
out of water. 

And so, it seemed to me, is H. E. Bates in “ Dear 
His subject is the 


the young delinquent, the crime of violence. All these 
ave equines & Sesee ce Sake a “ey 
in 


ex te; it is a web of sense-impressions, a 

Sythe finer than a spider's 
web. nd ‘hat means 8 all wrong. If the author 
were inside it, if he really fel exquisite te would not 
be the word. But hei never inside is too squeamish 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
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Vader and Stoughton ; 8s. 6d.), is a cheerful 
remont Company are just about to open in Bradstowe, 
Hardly have they settled in when Cora is 


and it 
In other 


CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


ESUMING the close consideratjon of a recent club 
game which we started last week, I again suggest 
that you cover the text which follows with a sheet of paper 
which you lower line by line and try to find Black’s next 
move whenever I ask “ How?” 
Black has just played 17. ...B-Kt4 (from KB3). 


WHITE (W. Ritson Morry). 
Ye 


MA EO 4 


“a % 
w% JrxZ 


BLACK (B. H. Woop). 


u 


He links his rooks by this move but how much less 
effective is the queen now, groping at a few blocked and 


Zz 








Black-controlled squares, than she would have been on Q2! _ 


A pawn up, White wants to exchange off a few pieces ; 
but if only the bishops were left (on unlike-coloured squares !) 
there would be great probabilities of a draw. 

We can now increase Black’s dilemma and at the 
same time reduce White's chance of contesting those black 
squares. How? 


18. Rx Rech. 
19. RXR R-KB1 
20. Rx Rech. KxR 
21. Kt-Ktr 


White could only have avoided exchanging the second 
pair of rooks as well as the first by relinquishing or blocking 
the open file. 

Our next move “ sticks out a mile.” It unmasks our 
queen, forestalls a check to our king and begins to manceuvre 
the knight into a direct attack on the enemy king. How? 


a1. Kt-Q2 
22. Kt-B3 


The problem is, what to do about the attacked bishop. 
If we simply protect, White exchanges the knight for it, 
eliminating the “ unlike bishops "’ whose drawing propen 
sities are so notorious. We could retreat it to KR: o or 
advance it to K6 ; both moves are too slow and the second 
impedes our own queen. Retreating anywhere else would 
give up control of an important black-square diagonal 
without a fight, and is unthinkable. 

No, there is a forcing move which ignores the attack 
on the bishop and takes over the initiative. How? 

22. Q-K6! 

That this move defends the bishop is purely incidental, 
the real point being that it ties down the knight (through 
the threat, if, for instance, 23. Kt x B, of 23. ... Q-K8ch; 
24. B-B1—forced—Q x B mate) and takes control of a 
whole lot of squares in White’s part of the board. 

23. P-KR3 

Making a “bolt-hole" for the king, White now 
threatens Kt x B again in earnest. Where is the bishop to 
go? Only two squares are worth From one 
of these it sets up all sorts of new threats. How? 

23. B-Q:! 

24. B-R3 would be fairly good but the future poten- 
tialities of the bishop would not be great. From Q1, how- 
ever, it can re-emerge at QKt3 as a powerful weapon in a 
direct assault on White's king. Incidentally, 23. . . . Q-B8ch; 
24. QxQ, BxQ had to be carefully analysed, if only 
because it is a forcing line, giving White no choice for 
several moves. It is ineffective, however; 25. P-Kt3, 
B-Kt7 ; 26. P-B4—the bishop is like an overfed cat chasing 
alert sparrows. 

And we are again at the end of our space. We ‘ll move on 
towards the piquant finale next week (White resigned on 
move 34). 


WALA 


the United Kingdom. 









HALF-CENTURY PANORAMA. 


HESE four books have something in common. 
passing over the same ground—fifty years of our social history. 
autobiographies and the one biography, you get as good a picture—for it is seen from such 
varied angles—of the last half-century as you could wish. 
charm, I must place Mr. Shaw Desmond's “ The Edwardian Story ’’ (Rockliff ; 
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Between them they cover—sometimes 
In these three 


First, because of its scope and 
18s.). 
Like the two other writers of autobiographies reviewed, 
Mr. Desmond was a journalist. Indeed, he is the doyen 
of the trio, though Sir Philip Gibbs must run him 
pretty close. As a young Anglo-Irishman of good family 
he enjoyed himself prodigiously in the period he describes 
(his book bears the sub-title “The Glory that was 
England"). This vital youth, according to the intellectual 
fashion of the day, roared it and ranted it with Keir 
Hardie and Cunningham-Grahame from the plinth of 
Nelson's Column, adjuring the “ downtrodden masses” 
to cast off their chains and sang (a little self-consciously 
perhaps ?) that “ The people’s flag is deepest red,” to 
ungrateful audiences that refused to recognise that they 
were downtrodden. But in the manner of the “ Philippes 
Egalités" of every generation and country, he contrived 
to enjoy the wicked system against which he fulminated 
to the full. His story starts with the death of Queen 
Victoria, and covers the whole of the transition period, 
the brilliant curtain-raiser to the black tragedy of World 
War I., the age of Edward VII. There is so much in it 
to attract and recommend that it is difficult to know 
where to begin. Do you want a picture of the “ City” 
in the days when the Barnatos, the fabulous Ernest Terah 
Hooley were sweeping all before them? (Hooley, who 
stayed at Sandringham with King Edward, and gave a 
present of gold Communion plate to St. Paul's, landed 
a three-year sentence in Pentonvillé, where another lion 
who came unstuck, Horatio Bottomley, finding him 
weeding, muttered : “ Still on the Turf, Hooley—still on 
the Turf’’!) The picture is here, painted by one who 
was at the time the “ youngest company director in the 
City.”’ Itis the same with the great journalists and writers 
in the age when young Alfred Harmsworth was revolu- 
tionising journalism and Kipling and Shaw, the one 
almost deified by, the second shocking, the middle classes, 
were at their zenith of popularity and notoriety. 

But it is perhaps as a painter of the great 
Edwardian social scene that Mr. Desmond principally 
attracts. To him and his contemporaries our modern 
world must seem almost incredible. It is difficult to 
believe that less than fifty years before what he calls 
“the alimony anacondas of our ferocious day,” it was 
solemnly laid down in a book of etiquette : “ The action 
for breach of promise of marriage belongs entirely to the 
humbier classes of the community. ... Socially, it is a 
dead letter for all but the ladies of the dramatic profession 
and the lower classes."" As Mr. Desmond truly remarks : 
“ That last line is magnificent.” A treasure of a book. 

Less full and, indeed, distinctly scrappier, is Sir Philip 
Gibbs’ “Crowded Company ’’ (Allan Wingate; 15s.). 
But here again under the wing of this distinguished 
journalist we traverse the last half-century agreeably 
(not the least agreeable aspect of the book being the 
author’s own illustrations). This is a somewhat different 
world—a world of Chelsea and Ebury Street in the days 
when Sir Philip was a young writer, of the Queen's Res- 
taurant rather than Londonderry House. And very 
pleasant it all is—though Sir Philip’s constant sense of 
the agony, frustration and waste of two great wars breaks 
through his urbanity. 

Mr. Francis Toye’s “ For What We Have Received "’ 
(Heinemann ; 16s.) is a delightful self-portrait by a man 
of many friends. He has been so many things—aspirant 
for the Foreign Office (who startled that august institution 
by resigning his student interpretership at Cambridge in 
order to become a singer—and repaying the money spent 
on him by H.M. Government), a brief (and as he admits) 
slightly farcical period of service in World War I. in the 
Secret Service under the famous “ C,"’ an Admiralty censor, 
a publisher (for six months—three months longer than the 
censorship), a music critic and a journalist, the stimulator 
of Italian opera in this country, part proprietor of Boulestin's 
Restaurant, and finally the British Council. Mr. Toye 
likes so many of the things (and so many of th: people) 
I like, that I must search around for a criticism, lest I 
should be accused of bias. My criticism is ... but I 
should have to re-read the book to ferret one out. And 
I do not intend to do so—for at least six months. 

I must lean over backwards the other way in apprais- 
ing Julian Symons’ book on his brother, “A. J. A. 
Symons—His Life and Speculations '' (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode ; 15s.). For I must confess that “A. J.” was 
not at all to my taste. I thought him a posewr and an 
egregious snob. (His brother confirms this by pointing 
out that his delight in being included in “ Who's Who” 
was marred by the necessity of revealing his Christian 
names, and that later “he jettisoned the offensive 
* Alphonse’ in his ‘Who's Who’ entry, substituting the 
romantic ‘ Alroy,’ a name at once suitably patrician and 
possessed of a respectable literary parentage in one of 
Disraeli’s heroes."") I thought little of the “ knowledge ” 
of wine which he paraded at the Wine and Food Society. 
And yet—he wrote one first-class book “ The Quest for 
Corvo,” which I still re-read with admiring, if grudging, 
pleasure. Moreover, in this post-war age of increasing 
drabness and mediocrity his undoubted originality, even 
his studied flamboyance, would have been a welcome relief. 
Mr. Julian Symons’ honest and interesting biography 
of his brother should be read by anyone who wants 


a picture of a section of literary and intellectual society between the wars.—E. D. O’Baizn. 





“ The Colour of Chivalry’ is a noble book produced by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.— 
not for sale, but for presentation to history tutors, schools and art schools throughout 
Its chief constituents are thirty colour-and-gilt plates of recon- 





shot. There is a good old motive 
the 


struction drawings of medizval effigies and memorial brasses from Norman to Tudor times. 


Each plate is accompanied by a biographical note and technical discussion by 
Harold B. Pereira, and there are introductory chapters on Arms and Armour, and Heraldry. 
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Horrockses | behind the 


be Greatest Mame : = diple 
My volton’ 


Austin Reed 










BD 
SWAN 


SRS Ss Ne 
RS ASSESS 


In the rapid world of today it 
is useful to remember that at 
Austin Reeds we can provide 
you with a perfectly fitting suit 
in half an hour. There is a very 
wide choice of style, cloth and 
pattern, and each suit is tailored 
with the minutest care — tailored 
at leisure for men in a hurry. 
£18 is an average price. 


From the earliest days domestic history, good 
household linen has voted the subject of great pride 
and for generations housewives have been proud to 
say their sheets, pillowcases and towels were made 
by Horrockses. The name commands respect in 
every woman’s mind and shall ever stand for 
quality the world over. 





AUSTIN REED OF REGENT STREET, LONDON & PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SHEETS - PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - DRESS GOODS - FURNISHINGS - ETC. 


Ottmer LONDON TELEPHONE : REGENT 6789 
MORROCKSES, CREWOSONW & CO. LTO.,. PRESTON, MANCHESTER, BOLTOM, LONDON 


CROWN HOTEL 
SCARBOROUGH 


The leading hotel in Scarborough, 
perfectly situated in the centre of the 
Esplanade, fully open for the Season early 
in May. Every comfort and service, superb 
cuisine. Bedrooms with balconies, private suites. 
American Bar. Convenient for Golf, Tennis, Riding and Fishing. 


Write for Tariff No. 17 or Phone Scarborough 1200. 

| Every Frederick Hotel offers you the highest tented 
of cuisine, service and comfort, besides being situated | 
in the best position in each resort. Stay at the | 

Majestic, Harrogate—the finest hotel in Britain’s Finest Spa, or | 


| at the Royal Crescent, Filey—one of the most popular on the | 
= Yorkshire coast, or at the Sackville, Bexhill-on-sea. 











CHERRY BRANDY KUMMEL MANDARINE 














Cc A 

R All these ie % / P 

E R 

. —and several others 4 

O 

MINTON 
EXQUISITELY | 2 

The World’s Most Beautiful China ”" MADE BY , 
Cc N 

A D 

oO Y 


HERMAN JANSEN 


SCHIEDAM HOLLAND. 
DISTILLERS SINCE i777 


MINTONS LTD STOKE-UPON-TRENT EST. 1793 | |ORANGE CURACAO HOLLANDS GIN _ADVOCAAT 
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decor for to-day... | 


Top-to-Toe 
Comfort 


Old Bleach furnishing fabrics delight modern eyes. The beauty 
of their contemporary and period designs makes the simplest 
room distinguished and fills it with clear and gentle colour. But 
it is not only for their lovely looks that these Irish fabrics are 
famous. They last for years and years, unchanged by sunlight, 
sea air and washing. For these virtues, as much as their decora- 
tive effect, they are often chosen by decorators for use in British 
luxury liners, fashionable hotels and clubs — as well as in private 


houses all over the world. 


“Quality First” 
Morris 
is in a new and higher 
class of its own 


The modern Morris has put low cost 
motoring into a higher quality class. 
When next you see one, note its better 
finish inside and out. When it moves off 
observe how quietly and quickly its owner 
is in top and away! He is driving a car 
that has been built to a “Quality First” 
specification through and through. 











4 


rhe “Quay sr” MORRIS * “HOP 
ese Oh ALF. 


Morris Oxford Saloon £427 (plus £119.7.3 purchase tax) | oo 5 
Priority must be given to exports - ee . Macatee os Le , 





Neel Morris Motors Lid., Cowley, Orford. Export Business: Nuffield Brports Lid., Oxford & 41, Picondilly, Wi 


WE ARE EXHIBITING AT THE NEW YORK SHOW 
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Jae new Wiss Seventy-Five. ee 


Progress in profile! Everyone knew that when a 


new Rover made its appearance, it would not only 
be an uncommonly fine motor car, but would be of 
a design prescribed not by fashion but by sound 
engineering advances Here it is—the new Rover 
‘Seventy-Five’. Faster, safer, more comfortable 


and more economical, it is a worthy successor in a 


high quality lineage. 


Dini , ae ks , 
ignity, style and perfect balance. High eee the latest of Britain 3 oe sm 


performance cloaked in quiet good manners. Real comfort 


for 5-6 in a one-and-a-half litre. This is the S.M. 1500. ROV R 


* Sunday Times 11.12.49: ‘. . . gives a road performance 
that is a delight to a critical driver and is reassuringly 


, 
comfortable to his passengers. THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED 


SINGER MOTORS LTD + BIRMINGHAM AND COVENTRY - ENGLAND SOLIHULL BIRMINGHAM & DEVONSHIRE HOUSE LONDON 





CVS-127 








“ Riviera” shirt in lightweight linen, colours 
white, natural, navy and sky blue. §7/6d. 


“* Cabana” jacket style shirt in cotton tussore, 
colours natural, navy, tan and sky blue. 98 /6d. 


Chest izes . . . . 36,38, 40, 42 and 44. 





These styles are made to be worn as a 
lightweight jacket if desired. 


third floor 





181 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.! REGENT 8040 
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EXPORT DIVISION 


@ORE WITH ITS NEW FULLY PROVED PLUS- ROOTES 


POWER ENGINE the MINX MAGNIFI- fan let 
Pe WHER TO CENT .. . a full size family car famous for its PICCADILLY LONDON w.! 

economy, gives you.. MORE SPEED AT THE U.S.A. CONCESSIONAIRES: 
THE MINX? | ceraway..more Power ON THE HILLS oe ~agteee 


505 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22 - NEW YORK 
SERVICE : 








THE HILLMAN 
27-11 BRIDGE PLAZA NORTH 
LONG ISLAND CITY I NEW YORK 
* 
See these cars at the British Auto- 
mobile Show, Grand Central Palace, 
SALOON - CONVERTIBLE COUPE - ESTATE CAR Lexington Avenue, 46-47 Streets, New 
York 17, New York. April 15-23 
A PRODNMC€C TF °o F T HW CE Ro©oOoO TFT € § Grou Pe 





The “ BRIS TOL’ in NEw york 


One of the outstanding cars exhibiting at 
the New York Show of British Cars (opening 
April 15) will be the 2-litre ‘Bristol’ 401. 

A high performance car, produced by 
the company responsible for the Brabazon 
Trans-oceanic air liner, the ‘Bristol’ 401 
has gained international fame by 
consistent success in all events 
competed for. 

























BUILT BY THE CAR DIVISION OF THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE CO. LTD. ENGLAND 
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Ou inns are a part of our heritage. 





They are what our forefathers made them — centres of social 
life where a man may take his ease, meet his friends and 


discuss the topics of the day. Long may our inns stay that way. 


| . 
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Issued by the Brewers’ Society, 42 Portman Square, London, W.1 





BEATING THE MARKET! 


A WORD TO THE WISE 


[nternational 
Winner" 





True economy consists not so 
much in refraining from spending 


as in spending with foresight. Theses me ened @ 


search for a Ha te 
Holiday Guide. rite 
at once for a FREE 60 
; illustrated copy— 
“Ad it will be sent by return. 


World-record prices recently paid 
for wool, suggests the line that 


foresight should take. To-day is 


1950 Holi Guide 
from M. A. TER, 
Information requ. 


Pfersogate 


the time to order a new suit. 


No increased charge is being made 
on existing stocks, so we invite 


you to call without delay, to 








make your selection 





before the higher 





* wool prices are in- 

A: THE International Cocktail Com- stdiadtiies titeaiials tun Nig 

petition held in London, the First, qusene caaeees Pree S POST FILMS 
Prize was awarded to ‘John Simon,’ a OUTFITTERS the cost of clothes. OS your 


\ 


\ 


. es yg o- 
cocktail containing GRAND MARNIER. t 


Here is the winning recipe: } Grand ose LTD. 


Marnier, } Gin, } Creme de Noyau, | \ -Ros CHESTER 
+ Orange Juice, dash of Angostura ard Ca. = “og apeciat Posse! Wet? 
is 


Bitters. Try Grand Marnier in the 


cocktails at your next party. 55, CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.ji \ and you will get 


magnified prints from 


Orano Marnier Also at 81 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 ; 11 Bennetts Hill, Birmingham ; | \ er a es 


The only i mars 47 High Street, Aldershot ; Bridge House, South Ascot. 


exclusively with Cognac brandy 
Sole Distributor: L. ROSE & CO. LTD., Se. Albans 
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8-Passenger Limousine on the Daimler ‘Straight-Eight’ chassis with special coachwork by Hooper of London, exhibited at the New York Show 


America admired a British car 


e 





BY APPOINTMENT 


 DAIMCOLE R 


TO 4.6. THE KiNG CUSTOM-BUILT FOR THE CONNOISSEUR 


STAND Ne. 17, THE BRITISH AUTOMOBILE AND MOTOR-CYCLE SHOW, NEW YORK 


... with these exciting new features — independent 
front wheel suspension for smoother riding ; tougher, 


et * roomier body; disc wheels... wider tyres for extra 

} rN grip and control. The mid-century Midget is going to win 

4 friends and influence people from Hollywood to Monte 

qt. ° Carlo. £445.0.0 Ex Works plus £124.7.3 Purchase Tax 
|| | | ™~ The new T.D. Midget will be exhibited at the 


Huy) HM an nas Me oe 


Units}. 
| ig ame ie _ Fe 


ue 4 ag | — ‘-1 I een | | 
TH Rn (AEA BR FH + Bettas apy iit | A — 
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THE MG CAR COMPANY LIMITED, SALES DIVISION, COWLEY, OXFORD NES 
Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.+ — 
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Every masterpiece 
marks the attainment 
of its age, and endures 
as an inspiration 

and a challenge to 
posterity. 

This example is a 
portrait of Madame 
de Pompadour, by 
Francois Boucher 
(1703-1770) and is in 
the Victoria & Albert 





If you rate your motoring as a major pleasure you 
will delight in the new Riley. It is designed by 
enthusiasts for enthusiasts to bring you superb 
performance, luxury and safety. But above all— 
it has character all its own—character which has 
won a special place in the affections of motorists 
all over the world. 


4-cylinder O.H.V. engine embodying the Riley hemispherical 
combustion chamber —‘ Torsionic’ Independent front suspension — 


Girling Hydro-mechanical brakes and a host of fine engineering 
features combine to give—MAGNIFICENT MOTORING. (j~ 


100 h.p. 24 litre Saloon £958, Purchase Tax £266.17.2. 14 litre Saloon £714, Purchase Tax £199.1.8. 
THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 
We are exhibiting at the NEW YORK SHOW. 


RILEY MOTORS LTD., Seles Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: “RILEY CARS,” 53-56 PALL MALL, S.W.I ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED, 14-15, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, wW.| 
Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford, and 41 I Piscaditiy, London, W.1 


SIU ELON S 
BIGOGBSY WRACTOIR 


canes triumph for British Engineering 


=a 
ww CCLOE [" 


i 
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ilers of 
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Service Works ;: Lombard Road, Morden Road, Merton, S.W.19. L1Berty 7222 
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Dewar is 


“White Label 


SCOTCH WHISKY 












Hit ever rains 
where you live, \ 
youll be glad of your D\) 


Mf 
Aquascutum b 


| 
*the shop in regent street — NuMBER 100 






Really good shops everywhere are agents for Aquascutum 


The [fequar 


in California 


















“Passed every car on the climb. 


Louise Barlow, writing in the Autocar, said “ Without exceeding 2,500 r.p.m. 
(the Jaguar) passed every car on the climb to 6,500ft... . Although we our- | 
selves felt somewhat out of breath at 9,000 ft. altitudes, they never seemed to | 
affect the Jaguar and no matter how hard we drove coming down the mountain 
grades, we always had plenty of braking power and never experienced 
what my mechanically minded husband calls “fading.” Together with over | 
@ hundred other Hollywood motorists, I have learned thaf the Jaguar is | 
Quite a motor car and the harder one drives it, the better it seems.” 


THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 


On view at the British Motor Show, New York, April 15-23 | 








THE 
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Driway weathercoats and sportswear are stocked by leading 
stores and outfitters throughout the country. 











THE QUALITY RUM 
SINCE 1804 
Have a GOOD RUM fox zou money/ 

















TO THE TYROL ¥4¢ 


By TYROLAIR in 4% hours | 


Holiday and business visitors to Austria during the summer months 
can save time and avoid fatiguing night travel Y flying to Innsbruck, 
Klagenfurt or Bolzano via Tyrolair. Regular flights every Saturday 
during June, July, August and September. Additional flights 
every Sunday during i and August. Excellent onward rail or 
coach services are available from Innsbruck to Salzburg, Linz, 
Vienna, Munich, Oberammergau, etc. and from Klagenfurt to 
Graz. Through bookings arranged for outward and return journeys. 


Full details of services and jal holiday tours are contained in our leaflet 
* WITHOUT NIGHT TRAVEL,"’ which will be sent on request. 





TYROLAIR, 90 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.! 


SOREN Eee R EERE EERE EEE EERE EERE EEE EEE EEE TEETH EEE EEE EEE EERE ET EEE EEE RED 
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April 


This year Easter falls in April and the first holiday in the year 


is the occasion for many family reunions. At such happy 
gatherings those with family responsibilities will be reminded 
of the wisdom of providing for the future and many will be glad 
that in carrying out these duties they have sought the aid of the 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
COMPANY LIMITED 

















then look for 


DUNLOPILLO 


see the name on the mattress! 





SPECIMEN PRICES 


Size 6° 0” or 6° 3” long 3° 0" wide 4 6” wide 

The ‘ Deep Six" (6" deep) £17: 4: 2d. O25 : 16: 2d. 

The ‘Famous Four" (4° deep) £1: 9: Sd. “17: 4:24. 
(including P.T.) 


Write for Leaflet to : 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD. (DUNLOPILLO DIVISION), 


RICE LANE. WALTON, LIVERPOOL 9 LONDON: 19/20 NEW BOND STREET, W.!. 


FOUNDERS OF THE LATEX FOAM INDUSTRY 
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/adddanally accepwed -« in design. 


Phillips 


uphold the highest traditions of British craftsman- 


workmanship and __ finish, bieveles fully 


ship and enjoy a reputation, second-to-none, for 


@HILLIE 
2) 


> — 


long and reliable 


service which has 











made them renowned 








the world over. 


A. PHILLIPS & CO. LIMITED, CREDENDA WORKS, SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM, 40 














THE MAIN OBJECTS 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 
SOCIETY 


e 


1. Relief of Shipwrecked Survivors, 

2. Immediate Relief Grants to widows, orphans 
and aged parents of those lost at sea. 

3. Encouragement of thrift amongst seamen and 
fishermen by its Mariner Membership. 

Please help this NATIONAL WORK by a donation to: 


F. L. SIDEBOTHAM, Esq., O.8.E., M.C., Secretary, 
(H4), 16, WILFRED STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 


ILLUSTRATED 
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BARNARDO’S HOMES 


NOT SUBSIDISED—STILL DEPENDENT ON PUBLIC SUPPORT 
Will you help to feed 
our family of 7,000 boys 
and girls? 21,000 meals 
are needed daily. 


|0/- 


will buy one child's 
food for a week. 


PLEASE ASSIST THIS CHRISTIAN 
WORK by sending cheques 
etc. (crossed) and addressed 
‘Dr. Barnardo's Homes"’ to 
92 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E.1. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY I er wx i @ to ¢ r wins 


jent 


LONDON NEWS 





EVERY YEAR 

BRITISH INSURANCE 
EARNS £33,000,000 

IN FOREIGN CURRENCY- 
MOSTLY GOOD HARD 


DOLLARS 





ee... enough to pay for all the 
eggs and half the bacon we import 





.... BENEDIC 


tes O6teng wine 


, 





e Liqueur to 
linger over 


rwise disposed 
5 whatsoe 


Issued by the British Insurance Association 
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By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
to H.M. King George VI 


Carefully matured, then packed in moisture-proof wrap- 
ping, every BURLINGTON cigar reaches you in perfect 
condition. The Havana leaf used is of the finest quality. 


22’, ( BURLINGTON 
Cg ated 


YOU'LL BE GLAD YOU GOT GILBEY’S 








